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A LEGAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Correspondence. 
OFFICE OF THE JURIST-MAKER, 
City or Got-uim, Nov. 18, 1852. ; 
Cox. Son Succes, Jr. 

My Dear Sir—Having established, at great 
expense, and from motives purely patriotic 
and disinterested, a monthly periodical for 
the purpose of supplying a‘desideratum in 
American Literature, namely, the commemo- 
ration and perpetuation of the names, charac- 
ters, and personal and professional traits and 
histories of American lawyers and jurists, I 
have taken the liberty of soliciting your consent 
to be made the subject of one of the memoirs, 
which shall adorn the columns of this Jour- 
nal. This suggestion is made from my know- 
ledge, shared by the intelligence of the whole 
country, of your distinguished standing and 
merits in our noble profession ; and it is sec- 
onded by the wishes and requests of many 
of the prominent gentlemen in public and 
private life, who have the honor of your ac- 
quaintance. 

The advantages of a work of this sort, in 
its more public and general bearing, are so 
patent that it would be useless for me torefer 
tothem. The effect of the publication upon 
the fame of the individual commemorated is, ' 
if not equally apparent, at least, equally de- 
cided. The fame of an American lawyer, 
like that of an actor, though sufficiently mark- 
ed and cognizable within the region of his 
practice, and by the witnesses of his perfor- 
mances, is, nevertheless, for the want of an 
organ for its national dissemination, or of an 
enduring memorial for its preservation, apt 
to be ephemeral, or, at most, to survive among 
succeeding generations, only inthe form of 
unauthentic and vague traditions. What do 
we know of Henry or of Grundy as lawyers, 
except that it is reported of them that they 





were eloquent and successful advocates. But 


Vor. XIX—9. 


what they did to acquire that reputation, and 
of course, the true value of it, is left to con- 
jecture, or, as in the case of the former, es- 
pecially, to posthumous invention or embel- 
lishment. 

It was the observation of the great Pink- 
ney, that the lawyer’s distinction was pref- 
erable to all others, since it was impossible 
to acquire in our profession, a false or frau- 
dulent reputation. How true this aphorism 
is, the pages of this L.w M......e will abun- 
dantly illustrate. 

The value, and, indeed, the fact of distinc- 
tion, consists in its uncommonness. In a 
whole nation of giants, the Welsh Monster 
in Barnum’s Museum would be undistin- 
guished. Therefore, we—excuse the edito- 
rial plural-—strive to collect the histories only 
of the most eminent of the profession in the 
several States; the aggregate of whom reach- 
es some two or three hundred names. You 
have, undoubtedly, seen some of the num- 
bers of our work, which will better illustrate 
our plan, and the mode of its past, as well as 
the intended mode of its future execution. 

It would be affectation, my dear sir, to 
deny that what mainly consoles us under a 
sense of the hazardous nature of such an en- 
terprise to our personal fortunes—pardon the 
pun, sf you please—and amidst the anxieties 
of so laborious an undertaking, is the expec- 
tation, that, through our labors, the reputa- 
tion of distinguished men of the country, 
constituting its moral treasure, may be pre- 
served for the admiration and direction of 
mankind, not for aday, but for alltime. And 
it has occurred tome, that such true merit as 
yours might find a motive for your enrolment 
among the known sages and profound intel- 
lects of the land, not less in the natural de- 
sire of a just perpetuation of renown, than 
in the patriotism which desires the improve- 
ment of the race of lawyers who are to come 
after you, and the adding to the accredited 
standards of public taste and professional at- 
tainment and genius. 

We know from experience, that the char- 
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acteristic diffidence of the profession, in many 
instances, shrinks from the seeming, though 
falsely seeming, indelicacy of an egotistical pa- 
rade of one’s own talents and accomplishments 
and from walking intoaniche of the Pantheon 
of American genius we have opened, and over 
the entrance to which, ‘‘ FOR THE GREAT” 
is inscribed. But the facility with which 
this difficulty has been surmounted by some, 
of whose success we had reason to entertain 
apprehensions, adds but further evidence of 
the capacity which the noble profession of 
the law gives for the most arduous exploits. 
Besides, sir, although the facts are expected 
to be furnished by the subject, yet the first 
person is but seldom used in the memoir— 
some complaisant friend, or some friend’s 
name being employed as editor of the work, 
the subject sometimes, indeed, having noth- 
ing to do with the composition, except to re- 
vise it and transmit it to this office. 

You may remember, my dear Colonel, the 
exclamatory line of the poet— 


“ How hard it is to climb the steep, 
Where fame’s proud temple shines afar!” 


And so it used to be: but in this wonderfully 
progressive age, it is no longer so. It is the 
pride of your humble correspondent to have 
constructed a plan, by means of his journal, 
whereby a gentleman of genius may, with 
the assistance of a single friend, or even 
without it, wind himself from the vale below, 
as by a windlass, up to the very cupola of 
that temple. 


May we rely upon your sending us the ne- 
cessary papers, viz: a sketch of your life, 
genius, exploits, successes, accomplishments, 
virtues, family, antecedents, personal pul- 
chritudes, professional habitudes, and what- 
ever else you may deem interesting. You 
can see from former numbers of our work, 
that nothing will be irrelevant or out of place, 
The sketch may be from ten to sixty pages 
in length. 

Please send also a good daguerreotype like- 
ness of yourself, from which an engraving 
may be executed, to accompany the sketch. 
The daguerreotype had better be taken with ref- 
erence to the engraving to accompany the me- 
moir—the hair combed or brushed from the 


pression meditative—a book in the hand, 
&e. 

Hoping soon to hear favorably from you, 
I am, with great respect and esteem, 

Tue Epiror. 


P. S. It is possible that sketches of one 
or two distinguished gentlemen, not lawyers, 
may be given. If there is any exception of 
class made, we hope to be able to give youa 
sketch and engraving of the enterprising Mr. 
Barnum. 


Racxinsack, Dec. 1, 1852. 
To Mr. Epiror. 


Dear Sir—I got your letter dated 18 Nov., 
asking me to send you my life and karackter 
for your Journal. Im obleeged to you for 
your perlite say so, and so forth. I gota 
friend to rite it—my own ritin being mostly 
perfeshunal. He done it—but he rites such 
a cussed bad hand I cant rede it: I reckon 
its all korrect tho’. 

As to my doggerrytype I cant send it 
there aint any doggerytype man about here 
now. There never was but won, and he tried 
his mershine on Jemmy O. a lawyer here, 
and Jem was so mortal ugly it bust his mer- 
shine all to pieces trying to git him down, 
and liked to killed the man that ingineered 
the wurks. 

You can take father’s picter on Jonce Hoop- 
er’s book—take off the bend in the back, and 
about twenty years of age off en it and make 
it a leetle likelier and it Il suit me but dress 
it up gentele in store close. 

Respectfully till death, 
Simon Suces, Jr. 


P. S.—I rite from here where I am wind- 
ing up my fust wife’s estate which theyve 
filed a bill in chancery. 5. Sa. 


City or Got-uim™, Dec. 11, 1852. 
Cot. Simon Suaes, Jr. 

My Dear Sir—The very interesting sketch 
of your life requested by us reached here 
accompanied by your favor of the 1st inst., 
for which please receive our thanks. 





brow, so as to show a high forehead—the ex- 


We were very much pleased with the 
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sketch, and think | it ‘throws light on a new 





phase of character, and supplies a desidera-| 


tum in the branch of literature we are en- 
gaged in—the description of a lawyer dis-| 


tinguished i in the out-door labors of the pro-| 


fession, and directing great energies to the, 
preparation of proof. 

We fear, however, the suggestion you made 
of the use of the engraving of your distin-| 
guished father will not avail: as the author, 
Mr. Hooper, has copyrighted his work, and 
we should be exposing ourselves to a prose- 
cution by trespassing on his patent. Besides, 
_ the execution of such a work by no better 
standard, would not be creditable either to 
our artist, yourself, or our Journal. We hope 
you will conclude to send on your daguerreo- 
type to be appended to the lively and in- 
structive sketch you furnish; and we enter- 


‘be he’d like to take two chances? 





tain no doubt that the contemplated publica- 
tion will redound greatly to your honor, and, 


Ppt Barnum in first—one hundred and fifty 
dollars ! 
That’s the consideratum you talk of is it. 
{> I REMAIN Respy 


Simon Svuaes, Jr. 
Therefore wont go in. 


P. S.—Suppose you rite to the old man! ! 
May be he’d go in with Barnum!!! May 
He’s 
Lives in anew 

I say a hun- 


young—never seen MUCH ! ! 
country!!! Arnr SmMart!! 


dred and fifty dollars!!! 


SIMON SUGGS, JR., ESQ., 
OF 
RACKINSACK—ARKANSAW. 


This distinguished lawyer, unlike the ma- 


establish yours among the classical names of jority of those favored subjects of the bio- 


the American bar. | 
With profound respect, &c., 
Tue Epiror. | 


P. §.—Our delicacy caused us to omit, 
our former letter, to mention what we ey 
pose was generally understood, viz: the fact 
that the cost to us of preparing engravings, | 
&e., &c., for the sketches or memoirs, 
$150, which sum it is expected, of course, | 
the gentleman who is perpetuated in our work, | 
will forward to us before the insertion of his| 
biography. We merely allude to this trifling 
circumstance, lest, in the pressure of impor-| 
tant business and engagements with which 
your mind is charged, it might be forgotten. 

Again, Very truly, &c., 

Ep. JuRIST-MAKER. 


is | 





Rackinsack, Dec. 25, 1852. 

Dear Mr. Editor—In your p. s. which | 
seems to be the creem of your correspon-| 
dents you say I can’t get in your book with-| 
out paying $150—pretty tall entrants fee! 
I suppose though children and niggers half’ 
price—I believe I will pass. rl enter a) 
nolly prossy q. O-n-e-h-u-n-d-r-e-d dollars 
and fifty better! Je-whellikens! | 
I just begin to see the pint of many things| 


which was very vague and ondefinit before. | moir 1 ig a new and striking illustration. 


graphical Muse, whom a patriotic ambition 
to add to the moral treasures of the country, 
has prevailed on, over the instincts of a na- 
n/ tive and professional modesty, to supply sub- 


jects for the pens and pencils of their friends, 


was not quite, either in a literal or metaphor- 
‘ical sense, a self-made man. He had ances- 
tors. They were, moreover, men of distinc- 
‘tion; and, on the father’s side, in the first 
and second degrees of ascent, known to fame. 
The father of this distinguished barrister was, 


‘and, happily, is Capt. Simon Suggs of the 


| Tallapoosa volunteers, and celebrated notless 
‘for his financial skill and abilities, than for 
‘his martial exploits. His grandfather, the 
Rey. Jedediah Suggs, was a “noted divine of 
the Anti-Missionary or Hard-shell Baptist 
persuasion in Georgia. For further informa- 
tion respecting these celebrities, the igno- 
rant reader—the well-informed already know 
them—is referred to the work of Johnson 
Hooper, Esq., one of the most authentic of 
modern biographers. 

The question of the propagability of moral 
and intellectual qualities is a somewhat moot- 
ed point, into the metaphysics of which we 
do not purpose to enter; but that there are 
instances of moral and intellectual as well as 
physical likenesses in families, is an undis- 
puted fact, of which the subject of this me- 
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In the month of July, Anno Domini, 1810, 
on the ever memorable fourth day of the 
mont&,, im the county of Carroll, and State of 
Georgia, Simon Suggs, Jr’, first saw the light, 
mingling the first noise he made in the world | 
with the patriotic explosions and rejoicings | 
going on in honor of the day. We have en- 


deaxored: in vain to ascertain, whether the 


mon was a matter of accident or of human 
calculation and sharp foresight, for which his 
immediate ancestor on the paternal side was 
so eminently distinguished; but, beyond a 
knowing wink, and a characteristic laudation 
of his ability to accomplish wonderful things 
and to keep the run of the cards, on the part 
of the veteran Captain, we have obtained no 
reliable information on this interesting sub- 
ject. It is something, however, to be re- 
marked upon, that the natal day of his coun- 
try and of Simon were the same. 

Very early in life, our hero—for Peace 
hath her victories, and, of course, her he- 
roes, as well as war—gave a promise of the 
hereditary genius of the Suggs’s; but as the 
incidents in proof of this rest on the authority, 
merely, of family tradition, we shall not vi- 
olate the sanctity of the domestic fireside, by 
relating them. In the ninth year of his age 
he was sent to the public school in the neigh- 
borhood. Here he displayed that rare vi- 
vacity and enterprise, and that shrewdness 
and invention which subsequently distin- 
guished his riper age. Like his father, his 
study was less of books than of men. In- 
deed, it required a considerable expenditure 
of birch, and much wear and tear of patience, 
to overcome his constitutional aversion to let- 
ters sufficiently to enable him to master the 
alphabet. Not that he wastoo lazy to learn: 
on the contrary, it was his extreme industry 
in other and more congenial pursuits that 
stood in the way of the sedentary business of 
instruction. It was not difficult to see that 
the mantle of the Captain had fallen upon 
his favorite son ; at any rate, the breeches in 
which young Simon’s lower proportions were 
encased, bore a wonderful resemblance to 
the old cloak that the Captain had sported 
on sO many occasions. 

Simon’s course at school was marked by 
many of the traits which distinguished him 
in after life: so true is the aphorism which 


the great Englishman enounced, that the boy is 


fathertothe man. His genius was eminently 
commercial, and he was by no means deficient 
‘in practical arithmetic. This peculiar turn of 
‘mind displayed itself in his barterings for the 
‘small wares of school- -boy merchandize— 
tops, apples and marbles, sometimes rising to 


‘the dignity of a pen-knife. In these exer- 
auspicious period of the birth of young Si-| 


cises of infantile enterprise, it was observa- 
ble that Simon always got the advantage in 
the trade; and in that sense of charity which 
conceals defects, he may be said to have al- 
ways displayed that virtue to a considerable 
degree. The same love of enterprise early 
led him into games of hazard, such as push- 


‘pin, marbles, chuck-a-luck, heads and tails, 


and other like boyish pastimes, in which his 
ingenuity was rewarded by marked success. 
The vivacious and eager spirit of this gifted 
urchin sometimes evolved and put in prac- 
tice, even in the presence of the master, ex- 
pedients of such sort as served to enliven 
the proverbial monotony of scholastic con- 
finement and study ; such, for example, were 
the traps set for the unwary and heedless 
scholar, made by thrusting a string through 
the eye of a needle and passing it through 
holes in the school-bench—one end of the 
string being attached to the machinists leg, 
and so fixed, that by pulling the string, the 
needle would protrude through the further 
hole and into the person of the urchin sitting 
over it, to the great divertisement of the 
spectators of this innocent pastime. The 
holes being filled with soft putty, the needle 
was easily replaced and the point concealed, 
so that when the outcry of the victim was 
heard, Simon was diligently perusing his book, 
and the only consequence was a dismissal 
of the complaint and the amercement of the 
complainant, by the master, pro falso clamore. 
Beginning to be a little more boldly enter- 
prising, the usual fortune of those who ‘“ con- 
quer or excel mankind” befel our hero, and 
he was made the scape-goat of the school ; 
all vagrant offences that could not be proved 
against any one else being visited upon him; 
a summary procedure, which, as Simon re- 
marked, brought down genius to the level of 
blundering mediocrity, and made of no avail 
the most ingenious arts of deception and 
concealment. The master of the old field 





school was one of the regular faculty, who 
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had great faith in the old medicine for the 
eradication of moral diseases—the cutaneous 
tonic, as he called it—and repelled, with 
great scorn, the modern quackeries of kind 
encouragement and moral suasion. Accord- 
ingly, the flagellations and cuffings which Si- 
mon received were such and so many as to 
give him a high opinion of the powers of en- 
durance, the recuperative energies, and the 
immense vitality of the human system. Si- 
mon tried, on one occasion, the experiment 
of fits; but Dominie Dobbs was inexorable ; 
and as the fainting posture only exposed to 
the Dominie new and fresher points of at- 
tack, Simon was fain to unroll his eyes, draw 
up again hislower jaw, andcometo. Simon, 
remarking in his moralizing way, upon the 
virtue of perseverance, has been heard to 
declare that he “lost that game’ by being 





unable to keep from scratching duringa space 


taking from a handkerchief in which he had 
placed it, a flask of powder; as he pressed 
the knot of the handkerchief, 7t pressed upon 
the slide of the flask, which, as it revolved, 
bore upon a lucifer match that ignited the 
powder ; the explosion tore the handkerchief 
to pieces, and also one ear and three fingers 
of the Dominie’s right hand—those fingers 
that had wielded the birch upon young Si- 
mon with such effect. Suspicion fell on Si- 
mon, notwithstanding he was the first boy to 
leave the school that evening. This suspi- 
cion derived some corroboration from other 
facts ; but the evidence was wholly circum- 
stantial. No positive proof whatever con- 
nected Simon with this remarkable accident; 
but the characteristic prudence of the elder 
Suggs suggested the expediency of Simon’s 
leaving for a time a part of the country where 
character was held in so little esteem. Ac- 


of three minutes and a half; which he would | cordingly the influence of his father procured 
have accomplished, but for the Dominie’s | for Simon a situation in the neighboring 


touching him upon the raw, caused by riding | 


county of Randolph, in the State of Aiben 


a race ‘Rees backed the Sunday before. —|near t the gold mines, as clerk or assistant in 


‘‘ Upon what slender threads hang the great- 
est events!’ Doubtless these experiences 
of young Suggs were not without effect upon 
so observing and sagacious an intellect. To 
them we may trace that strong republican 
bias and those fervid expressions in favor of | 
democratic principles, which, all through life, 
and in the ranks of whatever party he might 


be found, he ever exhibited and made; Rot, 


just, inflictions of Dominie Dobbs, was he in- 


debted for his devotion to that principle of | 


criminal justice he so pertinaciously upheld, 
which requires full proof of guilt before it 
awards punishment. 

We must pass over a few years in the life 
of Simon, who continued at school, growing 
in size and wisdom; and not more instructed 
by what he learned there, than by the valu- 
able information which his reverend father 








characters nearly naked to the eye. 


: ‘ | 
probably to the unfeeling, and sometimes un-_ 


a store tor retailing spirituous liquors, which 
the owner, one Dixon Tripes, had set up for 
refreshment of the public, without troubling 
the County Court for a license. Here Si- 


'mon was early initiated into a knowledge of 


men, in such situations as to present their 
The 
neighbors were in the habit of assembling at 
the : grocery, almost every day, in denebile ra- 
ble numbers, urged thereto by the attractions 
of the society, and the beverage there abound- 
ing; and games of various sorts added to 
the charms of conversation and social inter- 
course. It was the general rendezvous of the 





fast young gentlemen for ten miles around ; 
and horse-racing, shooting-matches, quoit- 
pitching, cock- fighting and card-playing filled 
up the vacant hours between drinks, 


In such choice society it may well be sup-~ 






























gave him in the shape of his sage counsels | posed that so sprightly a temper and so in- 
and sharp experiences of the world and its, /quisitive a mind as Simon’s found congenial 
ways and wiles. An event occurred in Si- | jand delightful employment ; and it was not 
mon’s fifteenth year, which dissolved the tie long before his sequirements ranked him 
that bound him to his rustic .4/ma Mater, the among the foremost in that select and spir- 
only institution of letters which can boast of ited community. Although good at all the 
his connection with it. Dominie Dobbs, one. games mentioned, card-playing constituted 
Friday evening, shortly after the close of the his favorite amusement, not less for the ex- 
labors of the ‘scholastic week, was quietly |citement it afforded him, than for the rare 
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opportunity it gave him of studying the hu-|fecting non chalance ; and inclining his head 
man character. ‘towards the box, in order to peep under as 

The skill he attained in measuring dis- the cards were being dealt, took a pinch of 
tances, was equal to that displayed in his| snuff; the titillating restorative was strongly 
youth, by his venerated father, insomuch | adulterated with cayenne pepper; the old 
that in any disputed question in pitching or fogy was compelled to sneeze; and just as 
shooting, to allow him to measure was “ he recovered from the concussion, the first 
give him the match; while his proficiency | object that met his eye was a Jack turning 
‘‘in arranging the papers’’—vulgarly called | in Simon’s hand. A struggle seemed to be 
stocking a pack—was nearly equal to sleight! going on in the old man’s breast between a 
of hand. Having been appointed judge of| feeling of pride in his son and a sense of his 
a quarter race on one occasion, he decidedin | individual loss. It soon ceased, however. 
favor of one of the parties by three inchesand The father congratulated his son upon his 
a half; and such was the sense of the winner | success, and swore that he was wasting his 
of Simon’s judicial expertness and imparti-| genius in a retail business of ‘ shykeenry”’ 
ality, that immediately after the decision; when nature had designed him for the bar. 
was made, he took Simon behind the grocery} To follow Simon through the eventful and 
and divided the purse with him. By means checkered scenes of his nascent manhood, 
of the accumulation of his wonderful in-| would be to enlarge this sketch to a volume. 
dustry, Simon went forth with a somewhat} We must be content to state briefly, that 
heterogeneous assortment of plunder, to set’ such was the proficiency he made in the po- 
up a traffic on his own account; naturally desi- lite accomplishments of the day, and such 
ring a wider theatre, which he found in the the reputation he acquired in all those arts, 
city of Columbus in his native State. He|which win success in legal practice, when 
returned to the paternal roof with an increas- thereto energetically applied, that many sa- 
ed store of goods and experience from his| gacious men predicted that the law would yet 
sojourn in Alabama. Amongother property | elevate Simon to a prominent place in the pub- 
he brought with him a small race mare which |dic view. In his twenty-first year, Simon, 
excited the acquisitiveness of his father; who, | starting out with a single mare to trade in 
desiring an easier mode of acquisition than horses in the adjoining state of Alabama, re- 
by purchase, proposed to stake a horse he|turned, such was his success, with a drove 
had (the same he had swapped for, on the| of six horses and a mule, and among them 
road to Montgomery, with the land specula-; the very mare he started with. These, with 
tor,) against Simon’s mare, upon the issue of | the exception of the mare, he converted into 
a game of seven up. Since the game of chess;money; he had found her invincible in all 
between Mr. Jefferson and the French Min-/trials of speed, and determined to keep her. 
ister, which lasted three years, perhaps there| Trying his fortune once more in Alabama, 
never has been a more closely contested| where he had been so eminently successful, 
match than that between these keen, saga-|Simon went to the city of Wetumpka, where 
cious and practised sportsmen. It wasplayed|he found the races about coming off. As his 
with all advantages ; all the lights of science| mare had too much reputation to get bets 
were shed upon that game. The old gen-/ upon her, an ingenious idea struck Simon— 
tleman had the advantage of experience—|it was to take bets, through an agent, against 
the young of genius: it was the old fogy|her, in favor of a long-legged horse, entered 
against young America. For a long time/|for the races. It was very plain to see that 
the result was dubious; as if Dame Fortune|Simon’s mare was bound to win if he let her. 
was unable or unwilling to decide between|He backed his own mare openly, and got 
her favorites. The game stood six and six,|some trifling bets on her; and his agent was 
and young Simon had the deal. Just as the| fortunate enough to pick up a green looking 
deal commenced, after one of the most bril-|Georgia sucker, who bet with him the full 
liant shuffles the senior had ever made, Si-|amount left of Simon’s “pile.’’ The stakes 
mon carelessly laid down his tortoise-shell| were deposited in due form to the amount of 
snuff-box on the table; and the father, af-|some two thousand dollars. Simon was to 
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ride his own mare—wild Kate, as he called|ing that sometime or other, he might be able 
her—and he had determined to hold her|to put it to good use. 

back, so that the other horse should win.} The losses Simon had met with, and the 
But the Georgian, having by accident over-| unpromising prospects of gentlemen who lived 
heard the conversation between Simon and jon their wits, now that the hard times had 
his agent, before the race, cut the reins of|setin, produced an awakening influence upon 
Simon’s bridle nearly through, but in so in- | his conscience. He determined to abandon 
genious a manner, that the incision did not | the nomadic life he had led, and to settle 
appear. The race came off as it had been| himself down to some regular business. He 
arranged; and as Simon was carefully hold-| had long felt a call to the law, and he now 
ing back his emulous filly, at the same time |resolved to “locate,’’ and apply himself to 
giving her whip and spur, as though he would | the duties of that learned profession. Simon 
have her do her best, the bridle broke under| was not long in deciding upon a location. 
the strain’; and the mare, released from check, | The spirited manner in which the State of 
flew to and past the goal like the wind, some| Arkansas had repudiated a public debt of 
three hundred yards ahead of the horse, upon ‘some $500,000, gave him a favorable opin- 
the success of which, Simon had “ piled” up | ion of that people as a community of litigants, 
so largely. while the accounts which came teeming from 
that bright land, of murders and felonies in- 





A shout of laughter like that which pursued ‘numerable, suggested the value of the crim- 
Mazeppa, arose from the crowd, (to whom ‘inal practice. He wended his way into that 


the Georgian had communicated the facts,) State, nor did he tarry until he reached the 


as Simon swept by, the involuntary ee neighborhood of Fort Smith, a promising bor- 
of the race; and in that laugh, Simon heard | der town in the very Ultima Thule of civili- 
the announcement of the discovery of his | - ation, such as it was, just on the confines 
ingenious contrivance. He did not return. | ¢ Sie: Choctaw. notion.» It: steetin: tite 40. 


Old Simon, when he heard of this COUN | Sion, in the village of Rackensack, that he 


ter-mine, fell into paroxysms of grief, which | 4 up his sign, and offered himself for prac- 
could not find consolation in less than a quart tice, I shall not attempt to describe the pop- 
of red-eye. steent stricken, the old patriarch | Wation. It is indescribable. I shall only 
exclaimed—* On! Simon! my son Simon |) say that the Indians and half-breeds across 
© Pe nt a tage ogy that way |—« Suggs to be the border complained of it mightily. 
maaegges | pee wR TEES ye be taken outen| ‘The motive for Simon’s seeking so remote 
his hand and turned ng him! Oh! that I. location was that he might get in advance 
should ha lived to see this day !” of his reputation—being laudably ambitious 
Proceeding to Montgomery, Simon found to acquire forensic distinction, he wished his 
an opening on the thither side of a Faro ta-| fame as a lawyer to be independent of all 
ble; and having disposed of the race mare | extraneous and adventitious assistance. His 
for $300, banked on this capital, but with! first act in the practice was under the statute 
small success. Mr. Suggs’ opinion of the of Jeo Fails. It consisted of an amendment 
people of Montgomery was not high, they) of the license he had got from Boggs, as be- 
were fashioned on a very diminutive scale, | fore related ; which amendment, was ingeni- 
he used to say, and degraded the national! ously effected by a careful erasure of the 
amusement by wagers, which an enterprising! name of that gentleman, and the insertion of 
boy would scorn to hazard at push-pin. One : his own in the place of it. Having accom- 
Sam Boggs, a young lawyer “of that ilk,’’ | plished this feat, he presented it to the court, 
having been cleaned out of his entire stake then in session, and was duly admitted an 
of ten dollars, wished to continue the game |attorney and counsellor at law and solicitor 
on credit, and Simon gratified him, taking in chancery. 
his law license in pawn for two dollars and| There is a tone and spirit of morality at- 
a half: which pawn the aforesaid Samuel taching to the profession of the law so eleva- 
failed to redeem. Our prudent and careful | ting and pervasive in its influence, as to work 


adventurer filed away the sheepskin, think-|an almost instantaneous reformation in the 
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character and habits of its disciples. If this | 
be not so, it was certainly a most singular 
coincidence that, just at the time of his adop- | was kind enough to take a conveyance of it 
tion of this vocation, Simon abandoned the to himself; and, shortly afterwards, the fair 
favorite pastimes of his youth, and the irreg- libellant: by which means, he secured him- 
ularities of his earlier years. Indeed, he has ‘self from those distracting cares which be- 
been heard to declare that any lawyer, ful- set the young legal practitioner, who stands 


pretence of protecting her property from the 
claims of her husband’s creditors, the Colonel 


































































































filling conscientiously the duties of his pro- 
fession, will find enough to employ all his re- 
sources of art, stratagem and dexterity, with- 
out resorting to other and more equivocal 
methods for their exercise. 

It was not long before Simon’s genius be- 
gan to find occasions and opportunities of 
exhibition. When he first came to the bar, 
there were but seven suits on the docket: 
two of those being appeals from a justice’s 
court. Inthe course of six months, so in- 
defatigable was he in instructing clients, as to 
their rights, the number of suits grew to 
forty. Simon—or as he was now called— 
Colonel Suggs, determined on winning repu- 
tation in a most effective branch of practice 
—one that he shrewdly perceived was too 
much neglected by the profession—the 
branch of preparing cases out of court for tri- 
al. While other lawyers were busy in get- 
ting up the law of their cases, the Colonel 
was no less busy in getting up the facts of 
his. 

One of the most successful of Col. Suggs’ 
efforts was in behalf of his landlady, in whom 
he felt a warm and decided interest. She 
had been living for many years in ignorant 
contentedness, with an indolent, easy natured 
man, her husband, who was not managing 
her separate estate, consisting of a plantation 
and about twenty negroes, and some town 
property, with much thrift. The lady was 
buxom and gay; and the union of the couple 
was unblessed with children. By the most 
insinuating manners, Col. Suggs at length 
succeeded in opening the lady’s eyes to a 
true sense of her hapless condition, and the 
danger in which her property was placed, 
from the improvident habits of her spouse ; 
and, having ingeniously deceived the unsus- 
pecting husband into some suspicious ap- 
pearances, which were duly observed by a 
witness or two provided for the purpose, he 
soon prevailed upon his fair hostess to file a 
bill for divorce ; which she readily procured 
under the Colonel’s auspices. Under the 





‘in immediate need of the wherewithal. 

Col. Suggs’ prospects now greatly im- 
proved, and he saw before him an extended 
field of usefulness. The whole community 
felt the effects of his activity. Long dormant 
claims came to light ; and rights, of the very 
existence of which, suitors were not before 
aware, were brought into practical assertion. 
|From restlessness and inactivity, the popu- 
lation became excited, inquisitive and intel- 
ligent, as to the laws of their country: and 
the ruinous effects of servile acquiescence in 
| wrong and oppression, were averted. 

The fault of lawyers in preparing their 
‘cases was too generally a dilatoriness of 
| movement, which sometimes deferred until 
it was too late, the creating of the proper im- 
pression upon the minds of the jury. This 
was not the fault of Col. Suggs: he always 
took time by the forelock. Instead of wait- 
ing to create prejudices in the minds of the 
jury, until they were in the box, or deferring 
until then the arts of persuasion, he waited 
upon them before they were empanelled ; and 
he always succeeded better at that time, as 
they had not then received an improper bias 
from the testimony. Ina case of any im- 
portance, he always managed to have his 
friends in the court room, so that when any 
of the jurors were challenged, he might have 
their places filled by good men and true: 
and, although this increased his expenses con- 
siderably, by a large annual bill at the gro- 
cery, he never regretted any expense, either 
of time, labor or money, necessary to suc- 
cess in his business. Such was his zeal for 
his clients ! 

He was in the habit, too, of free corres- 
pondence with the opposite party, which en- 
abled him at once to conduct his case with 
better advantage, and to supply any omis- 
sions or chasms in the proof: and so far did 
he carry the habit of testifying in his own 
cases, that his clients were always assured 
that in employing him, they were procuring 
counsel and witness at the same time, and by 
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the same retainer. By a very easy process, |the defendant. The cashier was about mo- 
he secured a large debt barred by the statute ving for a new trial, when, it being intimated 
of limitations, and completely circumvented to him that a warrant was about to be issued 
a fraudulent defendant who was about to avail for his apprehension on a charge of perjury, 
himself of that mendacious defence. He an- he concluded not to see the result of such a 
te-dated the writ, and thus brought the case process, and indignantly left the country. 
clear of the statute. The criminal practice, especially, fascina- 
One of the most harrassing annoyances that ted the regards and cauned the attention of 
were eek upon the emigrant community Col. Suggs as a department of his profession, 
around him, was the revival of old claims con- | calling into the fullest exercise his genius 
tracted in the State 62% which they came, and energies. He soon became acquainted 
fe : yu the oe ig hind oe with all the arts and contrivances by which 
though they well knew that the pretended public justice is circumvented. Indictments 
debtors had, expressly in consideration of get- |that could not be quashed, were sometimes 
ting rid of them, put themselves to the pains | mysteriously out of the way; and the clerk 
of exile and to the losses and discomforts of | had occasion to reproach his carelessness in 
leaving their old homes and settling in a new not filing them in the l 
and | in @! g proper places, when, 
country, in sa cane this i | —_ days after cases had been dismissed for 
were ruinously seeking to eniorce, even to the want of them, they were discovered by 
the deprivation of the property of the citizen. | him in some old file, or among the execus 
In one instance, a cashier of a Bank in Ala- ‘tions. He was requested, or rather he vol- 
bama brought on claims against some of the unteered in one capital case, to draw a recog- 
best citizens of the country, to a large raytaeas nizance for a committing magistrate, as he 
and instituted suits on them. Col. Suggs | (Suggs) was idly looking on, not being con- 
was retained to defend them. The cashier, | cerned in the trial, and so felicitously did he 
a i ae ga BEINN. est a ee! — | pa ye - a. a ae in 
extorted promises of payment, or at least had| the condition of the bond, that he bound the 
heard from the debtors promises of payment, defendant, under a heavy penalty, ‘not’ to 
which their necessitous circumstances had | appear at court and answer to the charge ; 





extorted, but to which he well knew they did | 


not attach much importance, was waiting to 
become a witness againstthem, Col. Suggs 
so concerted operations, as to have some half 
dozen of the most worthless of the population 
follow the old gentleman about whenever he 
went out of doors, and to be seen with him 
on various occasions; and busying himself in 
circulating through the community, divers 
reports disparaging the reputation of the wit- 
ness, got the cases ready for trial. It was 
agreed that one verdict should settle all the 
cases. The defendant pleaded the statute of 
limitations ; and to do away with the effect of 
it, the plaintiff offered the cashier as a witness. 
Not a single question was asked on cross- 
examination; but a smile of derision, which 
was accompanied by a foreordained titter be- 
hind the bar, was visible on the faces of Si- 
mon and his client, as he testified. The de- 
fendant then offered a dozen or more wit- 
nesses, who, much tothe surprise of the ven- 
erable cashier, discredited him ; and the jury, 





without leaving the box, found a verdict for, 


Vox. XIX—12. 


which appearance, doubtless, much against 
his will, and merely to save his sureties, the 
defendant proceeded faithfully not to make. 

Col. Suggs also extricated a client and his 
sureties from a forfeited recognizance, by 
having the defaulting defendant’s obituary no- 
tice somewhat prematurely inserted in the 
newspapers ; the solicitor, seeing which, dis- 
continued proceedings; for which service the 
deceased, immediately after the adjournment 
of court, returned to the officer his personal 
acknowledgements: ‘‘not that,” as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘it mattered anything to him per- 
sonally, but because it would have aggravated 
the feelings of his friends he had left behind 
him, to of let the thing rip arter he was de- 
funck.”’ 

The most difficult case Col. Suggs ever had 
to manage, was to extricate a client from jail, 
after sentence of death had been passed upon 
him. But difficulties, so far from discour- 
aging him, only had the effect of stimulating 
hisenergies. He procured the aid of a young 
physician in the premises—the prisoner was 
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suddenly taken ill—the physician pronounced | the lovely and accomplished Che-wee-na- 
the disease small pox. The wife of the pris-|tubbe, daughter of a distinguished prophet 
oner, with true womanly devotion, attended and warrior, and head-man of the neigh- 
on him. The prisoner, after a few days, was | boring territory of the Choctaw Indians, in- 
reported dead, and the doctor gave out that| duced his removal into that beautiful and 


it would be dangerous to approach the corpse. | improving country. 


A coffin was brought into the jail, and the, 
wife was put into it by the physician—she 
being enveloped in her husband’s clothes. 
The coffin was put in a cart and driven off— 
the husband, habited in the woman’s appa- 
rel, following after, mourning piteously, until 
getting out of the village, he disappeared in 
the thicket, where he found a horse prepared 
for him. The wife obstinately refused to be 
buried in the husband’s place when she got 
to the grave ; but the mistake was discovered 
too late for the recapture of the prisoner. 

The tact and address of Col. Suggs opposed 
such obstacles to the enforcement of the crim- 
inal law in that part of the country, that, fol- 
lowing the example of the English govern- 
ment, when Irish patriotism begins to create 
annoyances, the state naturally felt anxious 
to engage his services in its behalf. Accord- 
ingly, at the meeting of the Arkansas legis- 
lature, at its session of 184~, so soon as the 
matter of the killing a member on the floor 
of the house, by the speaker, with a Bowie 
knife, was disposed of by a resolution of mild 
censure, for imprudent precipitancy, Simon 
Suggs, Jr., Esquire, was elected solicitor for 
the Rackensack district. Col. Suggs brought 
to the discharge of the duties of his office 
energies as unimpaired and vigorous as in 
the days of his first practice; and entered 
upon it with a mind free from the vexations 
of domestic cares, having procured a divorce 
from his wife on the ground of infidelity, but 
magnanimously giving her one of the negroes, 
and a horse, saddle and bridle. 

The business of the State now flourished 
beyond all precedent. Indictments multi- 
plied: and though many of them were not 
tried—the solicitor discovering, after the find- 
ing of them, as he honestly confessed to the 
court, that the evidence would not support 
them: yet, the Colonel could well say, with 
an eminent English barrister, that if he tried 
fewer cases in court, he settled more cases 
out of court than any other counsel. 


.. The marriage of Col. Suggs, some three}- 


years after his appointment of solicitor, with 


His talents and connec- 
tions at once raised him to the councils of 
that interesting people; and he received the 
appointment of agent for the settlement of 
claims on the part of that tribe, and particu- 
lar individuals of it, upon the treasury of the 
United States. This responsible and lucra- 
tive office now engages the time and talents 
of Col. Suggs, who may be seen every win- 
ter at Washington, faithfully and laboriously 
engaged with members of Congress and in 
the departments, urging the matters of his 
mission upon the dull sense of the Janitors of 
the Federal Treasury. 

May his shadow never grow less; and may 
the Indians live to get their dividends of the 
arrears paid to their agent! 





THE SIBYL. 
BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


The fire-light flickered faintly on the walls 
Of the dim cavern :—in the fitful gleam 
The rough projections started boldly forth 
From the grey rocks, and sudden disappeared 
Like phantoms in the darkness. All around 
Swiftly and silently the shadows danced 
A mystic measure ;—pendent from the roof 
The many-colored crystals darted forth 
A rainbow light,—and as some straggling ray 
Streamed forth into the darkness, back there shot 
A starry radiance, like the watchful eyes 
Of spirits lurking ’mid the distant gloom. 


She sat beside the embers, and the light 
Revealed the perfect beauty of her form 
Scarce veiled beneath the slight and gossamer robe 
Clasped on her ivory shoulder by the gem 
Of mystic opal stone. Her face was young,— 
Young, but intensely mournful. On her brow, 
Pure as the Parian stone was stamped the spell 
Of intellect, and in her earnest eye 
An inspiration gleamed, as though the soul 
Rapt in a spell of voiceless ecstasy 
Shone forth amid its brightness. Still she sat, 
And in her slender fingers grasped the pen 
Suspended o’er the mystic scroll that lay 
Unrolled upon her knee. 


She spoke at length, 
And strangely sweet the thrilling tones arose 
Through the dim cavern,— earnest, soft, and clear,— 
Floating and fulling with a silver sound. 
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“Come at my call, sweet spirits! Lo, my soul 
Hath cast aside the influence of earth 
And stands serene in native purity 
Waiting your presence. Come, ye holy ones! 
For I would question dim futurity 
And read its hidden secrets. Come to me! 
No thought of earth is on my spirit now, 
But calm and holy with intense devotion 
And thoughts that elevate the soul from earth 
And low mortality, my soul awaits 
Your coming. Lo, my spirit is athirst 
For knowledge, deeper knowledge! I would read 
The hidden secrets of the Universe, 
The mystery of Creation ;—would unseal 
The wondrous book of fate, where lie inscribed 
The things that are to be, and deeply pore 
Upon its sacred page. I cannot rest 
With this thick darkness weighing on my sight— 
This mist of dull mortality that veils 
The glorious radiance of the spirit-world, 
The soul’s own native home. Sweet spirits, come 
With your clear revelations like the dawn, 
The still-increasing dawn of morning light 
Upon a darkened world. Yea, though it bring 
A curse upon my spirit, I would still 
Implore the boon. For glory such as this 
Who would not dare to yield existence up 
And be no more ? 


Ye come—ye come! 
I feel your presence round me, by the spell 
Of inspiration o’er my spirit shed 
Solemn, and deep, and still! As when a flood 
Of gorgeous radiance from some western cloud 
Streams through the temple’s stillness, lighting up 
Its altar into glory : or when soit 
The passing of the wind-God’s viewless wing 
Awakes the chords of some neglected lyre 
That long hath hung suspended in the dome 
Of some mysterious and deserted fane 
To sweet and solemn music. Lo! the strain 
Rises and swells and deepens, ’till my soul 
Thrills to its rapturous breathings with a sense 
Of most unearthly sweetness! Oh, for power 
To cast aside this dull humanity, 
This clinging weight of clay, and soar afar 
In proud unfettered freedom, e’en as ye, 
Ye glorious ones! To seek with ye a realm 
Of deathless beauty, where my soul might soar 
Through space illimitable, basking still 
In holiness and beauty, such as oft 
My yearning dreams have pictured. Yea, I would 
That such a power were mine! My soul grows faint 
Beneath the burden of its own deep thoughts— 
Its haunting dreams and visions ;—yearning e’er 
For something upon which it may pour forth 
Its fulness, and win back an answering tone 
Of deeper holiness. 


*Tis over now— 
The light hath fled, the presence all passed by, 
And on my fainting spirit falls the weight 
Of solitude and silence. Tis in vain 
To seek to satisfy my woman’s heart 
With high cemmunion with immortal things, 
Whose mystic life is too remote from mine 
To mingle with it freely. Still I stand 
Apart from them, apart from earthly things,— 
Alone, alone—vea, utterly alone! 


Oh human heart, and oh, immortal soul, 
That bound together by so frail a tie, 
Still struggle each to gain your element, 
How clings the one to tender human love— 
How soars the other to empyrean heights, 
Whence earthliness withholds it! E’en as though 
The spirit of a timid dove were bound 
Within an Eagie’s breast. But yet, afar, 
Through the dim vista of unnumbered years 
1 see the gathered clouds roll slowly back— 
I hear a voice revealing of a time, 
When all that was, and is, and is to be 
Of love, and truth, and beauty shall be given 
To satisfy this high immortal thirst 
Which earth may never still. And in this faith 
1 bear, I strive, I bow not to the dust, 
But stand serenely with a soul elate 
Te grasp the joy whose radiance when found 
Shall cast a glory round me, shutting out 
The gloom that hath been and shall be no more! 


Richmond. 





POETRY AND RELIGION, 
No. XII. 


Deviations of Modern Literature from the 
Christian Standard— Works of Gross Immo- 
rality—Works of Pleasure and Amuse- 
ment—Carricatures of Religion—/doption 
of alow and defective standard of Moral 
Duty—The Literature of Social Progress 
and Philanthropic Reform. 


The subordination and conformity to Chris- 
tian truth, on which we have insisted, as the 
high responsibility of genius, instead of be- 
ing a state of degrading enthralment, is, on 
the contrary, the only possible condition of 
enlarged and ample liberty. The poet in 
such a case, is not tied down to what may be 
termed “the narrow dogmas of a creed, or 
the stale superstitions of a sect.’’ Nor is the 
province of polite literature limited to the 
formal outlines of a theological system. 
There need be no direct reference to the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Christianity. These may 
be omitted as themes peculiar to the pulpit ; 
and yet this coincidence and harmony be 
fully maintained between the productions of 
genius and the principles of Christianity. 
We may walk in the light of the sun, and 
witness the form and color of objects as re- 





vealed by that light, without referring at the 
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same time, to the laws of the solar system, or | 
investigating at each step, the science of as- 
tronomy. Nor would any one, in the exer- 
cise of his reason, complain that the light 
thus necessary for his guidance, impaired or 
limited the free scope of his vision. Christ, 
the Divine Teacher, is the light of the world. 
The gospel is the central luminary, suspend- 
ed by the hand of God on high, to shed its 
beams over the darkness of earth, so that ob- 
jects, which were dim, doubtful, or invisible, 
to the organs of sense and the discernment of 
reason, stand forth disclosed under that su- 
peraded revelation, which has “ brought life 
and immortality to light.’”” Now, the obvious | 
and entire duty of the poet consists simply in | 
representing objects in his appropriate de-| 
partment, just as they appear under the dis- 
closures of this heavenly light; or, in other 
words, just as they are in reality. | 

The authors of our polite literature, for the | 
most part, do assume an attitude of avowed 
hostility to the gospel. Were they decided 
infidels, their deviations from the Christian | 
standard would at least be consistent with, 
their character. But a more pernicious pol- | 





| 
} 


force of circumstances justify all actions to 
which they incline.”” This general principle 
pervades this whole class of corrupt literature. 
Adopting this perverse maxim, these writers 
proceed to erect a superstructure of fiction 
for its habitation. They employ their de- 
scriptive and inventive powers to paint the 
workings of passion, in all the glowing ar- 
dour of its excitement, associated at the same 
time with certain generous or chivalrous qual- 
ities, that give relief to the picture and fascin- 
ate the sympathies of the reader. They de- 
scribe propitious scenes, and combine the cir- 


| cumstances in the history, so as to forma 


suitable occasion for the triumph of tempta- 
tion. The leading characters in such works 
of fiction, are mostly selected from certain 


'reprobated ranks of society. And instead of 


representing them as suffering under the pro- 
vidential penalty of their own misdeeds ; the 
attempt is made rather to represent them as 


objects of commiseration—as the victims of 


passion and the slaves of circumstance. 
Their passions prompt perpetual outrage on 
the relations of society, and society, in self- 
defence, repels such destructive elements. 


icy is pursued by those who admit the divine Hence, in the inevitable conflict which en- 


authority of the Christian system; but who, 
practically disregard its inspired communica- , 


sues, the whole blame of the result is thrown 
upon the institutions of society. Such supe- 


tions, while they advance sentiments alien rior natures are hampered, harrassed, and 
and even hostile to its spirit, without seem-| hurried headlong into reckless violence, by 
ing to be conscious of such startling inconsis- , the tame compliances of social life! They 
tency. An enlightened Christian judgment |sin and they suffer because they are oppress- 


must, however, demand, as an indispensable 
condition of its approval of any production of | 


ed! In this literature of lust and license, we 
accordingly find, that almost every social 


genius, calculated to influence the tastes and | virtue is, in its turn, traduced and villified, 
feelings of mankind, the most exact conform-|in order to vindicate the opposite vice. The 
ity to the spirit and sentiments of the Chris- tenderest ties of nature—the most sacred re- 


tian religion. How large a proportion of the 
elegant literature, circulated and read in our 
own land, must excite painful emotions and 
melancholy anticipations in the mind of a 
sincere believer in the religion of Christ! 

1. There is a class of works, not only anti- 
Christian, but openly and daringly immoral 
in their tendency.- These generally assume 
the form of fiction. Their chief interest 
consists in the intricacy of the plot or story, 
conducted through a series of surprising 
events and startling coincidences. Their 
grand aim is to patronize crime and pander 
to lust. The fundamental maxim of their 
creed is, “the impulse of passion and the 


i 
| 
| 
F 





lations of human life, are reproached and dis- 
honored, in order to extenuate the lawless 
passions by which they are assailed. Virgin 
chastity and conjugal fidelity are stigmatised 
in order to redeem from merited disgrace the 
crimes of the prostitute and the adulteress. 
The violation of marriage vows is justified by 
describing the dreary and desolate doom of 
some fair victim, sacrificed by parental au- 
thority, or the more indefinite tyranny of cir- 
cumstances, on the hymenial altar—joined in 
law, but not in heart, to some uncongenial and 
irksome companion; inhabiting a cold and 
cheerless home; pining and drooping in the 
loneliness of despair; until at length some 
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more fascinating lover breaks like sunlight | physical frame, veiled in the secret fountains 
upon the scene; dispels the shadows from /|of their moral nature. France, with her he- 
her heart, and illuminates her whole being! roes, poets and philosophers ; with her priests, 
with the glow of a new life. Then follow a/superstitions and temples; with her arts, 
series of stolen interviews—the secret com-| palaces and monuments; with all her Babel 
pact—and the final elopement. Again, per-|jargon of “liberty, fraternity and equality ;” 
haps, the guilt of the painted prostitute is| France is yet a nation of infidels! with all 
palliated and excused by describing the cap-|the elements of social life, sensuous, sordid 
tivating person and seducing arts of some |and self-conflicting ; shrouded in earthliness, 
faithless lover, who ensnares and then be-|and shut out from the air and the light of hea- 
trays the affections of his confiding victim.|ven; with no abiding sense of moral obliga- 
The different stages in the process of beguile-|tion; with no supreme law of conscience ; 
ment are set forth; and when the spell is|with no elevating, sustaining and satisfying 
complete—the hour, the scene, the persua-| religious faith: long since has her doom been 
sion and the yielding impulse are all vividly | recorded—* Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
portrayed. And after the first fatal step has | excel!” 
been taken, the victim of shame is represent-| 2. Another classification of literature con- 
ed as shut out from all return to virtue, by! sists of what are termed works of pleasure and 
an unjust and unrelenting public sentiment. _amusement—enter taining but innocent. Their 
But why continue a description of that de- | claim of innocence may, perhaps, be conce- 
praved literature, which perverts the decrees | ded to this extent; that they avoid making a 
of reason and conscience ; which reverses the direct assault on any one of the social vir- 
laws of nature and providence ; which exalts tues: but, while yielding this concession, we 
licentiousness and vice, and degrades virtue are compelled to object to faults of another 
and piety; which elevates rogues and ruf-, kind, as chargeable on this class of literature. 
fians, debauchers and desperadoes above the A grand moral error, inseparable from such 
ruins of disorganized society? It is an honor works, is an undue prominence given to plea- 
to our country to state that the literature of sure as an object of pursuit. Connected with 
this description, circulated in our midst, is' ‘this error is another, viz: a fatal mistake as to 
almost entirely of foreign production. The | what constitutes true pleasure. That there 
greater portion of it is of French origin. Anis an innocent diversion of mind, no one but 
image of the national character, instead of aa morose ascetic will for a moment deny. 
model to win our admiration, it should prove | But this diversion should be to the mind, 
a beacon to warn us of danger. Unhappy what relaxation is to the body, an occasional 
nation! Blessed with brilliant gifts, but relief from the more severe labors of life. 
cursed by a wretched destiny ! With a bloody But, if life itself is converted into a holiday ; 
history of revolutions in the past—the pre- if the mind has no higher aim than pleasure, 
sent a scene of trembling suspense, with ele- ‘and the body no other employment than the 
ments of disorder suppressed but not subdued, | gratification of its senses; then nature itself, 
overawed into temporary silence by threaten- | in maintaining such an unnatural system of 
ing military power—the future, what it shall life, is forced to the necessity of obtaining 
be, no prophet has dared to predict. Vain, | variety and zest in its enjoyment, by adopt- 
volatile, fluctuating, fantastic and yet gifted |ing artificial, stimulating and destructive 
people! What oracle can solve the mystery | ingredients, and pursuing a career of dissipa- 
of your career? What causes can be assign-|tion and profligacy, disastrous alike to the 
ed for the contradictions in your history?) health of the body and the happiness of the 
Shall they be traced to the peculiar constitu-|mind. Man was not placed in this world 
tional temperament of the people, as sangu-|merely to be diverted: and he who makes 
ine, excitable and prone to extremes? We) diversion his only aim in life, sacrifices both 
find they are composed of common flesh and his duty and his happiness. Pleasure, when 
blood, and exhibit nothing singular in their | innocent, is always subordinate to duty: and 
physical organization. No, the causes lie he who holds duty supreme, takes the only 
deeper than the viens and arteries of the jcourse to secure real and permanent plea- 
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sure. Here, then, is the grand defect of the 
class of writers under consideration. They 
make pleasure the great end of life ; and they 
fail to discriminate between true and false 
pleasure. They take for granted, that plea- 
sure is the chief good—the ‘‘ one thing need- 
ful;’’ and they do not pause to inquire how 
it stands related to other interests; or to ask 
even if there be any interest apart from this. 


Nor do they deem it incumbent on them to! 


ascertain what qualities are necessary to con- 
stitute true pleasure. This is not their office. 
They do not aspire to be teachers and guides, 
that they may instruct mankind what paths 
to choose and what toavoid. They aim only 
to be entertaining and amusing companions, 
to divert the tedium of the journey. It is 
not their part to correct the tastes and ten- 
dencies of the age. They must consult the 


popular taste, and fall in with the fashionable | 


current, in order to render themselves as 
agreeable and pleasant as possible. They are 
well aware, too, what kind of entertainment 
the public taste demands. They know that 
in this reading age, most men read, not to be 
instructed and edified, but to be amused and 
diverted—that they desire to find in books, 
not a sound, rational, and above all, not a re- 


ligious entertainment; but wit, humor, no-| 
velty and a gay variety of painted scenesand °'® 


images, passing like a comic panorama be- 
fore the eye. 
public demand, they ply their colors to paint 
amusing carricatures or hideous distortions 
of truth and nature. If they are admonished | 
that there are other and higher interests, | 
which are sacrificed by this indiscriminate 
and exclusive devotion to mere amusement ; 
that it is indulged to the neglect of moral du- | 
ty, and at the expense of rational happiness ; 
inasmuch as it excludes that serious reflection 
which is indispensable to the knowledge of 
our duty, and maintains a frivolity of spirit, | 
which is inconsistent with the experience of 
happiness, they will profess to be unable to 
discriminate in such subtle casuistry—they | 
will say that a benevolent Creator doubtless 
designed that man should find enjoyment in 
life, and that any form of pleasure would be | 
more agreeable to his will than habits of gloom | 
and moping melancholy. 





“Thus tell such men, that pleasure all their bent, 
And laughter all their work is life misspent; 





Their wisdom bursts into this sage reply, 
Then mirth is sin and we should always cry, 
To find the medium asks some share of wit, 
And therefore ’tis a mark fools never hit.” 


With them, pleasure is everything or nothing. 
A proper medium, a due proportion, and a 
subordinate relation to other interests, are 
conditions which they cannot conceive in 
‘their application to this subject. They see 
only the two extremes of incessant gaiety and 
unalleviated gloom; and the whole world to 
them, is divided into but two classes, the de- 
votees of pleasure and the victims of sorrow. 

But what are the sources of this vaunted 
pleasure? Buoyancy of animal spirits, suc- 
cessive scenes of festive mirth, and a uniform 
frivolity of mind easily diverted and averse 
to habits of serious thought. This isthe sum 
of all its attributes. How unworthy the cha- 
-racter of arational being! How incapable of 
‘satisfying the thirst of an immortal spirit! 
How entirely opposed to the attainment of 





‘that pure and permanent pleasure which 


| Christianity proffers to our acceptance! The 
‘one awakens the soul to the right exercise 
‘of its rational and moral powers, opens its 
‘vision on the surrounding scene, enables it 
to triumph over the evils of life, and draw its 
ght and animation from an unfailing source. 


The other suspends the powers of the soul, 


In furnishing a supply for this | Plinds the mind to the inevitable realities of 


life, assumes a gay delusion which hides the 


features of truth, and a levity of spirit which 
shakes off the impressions of duty. The one 
is an ever-flowing stream, springing from pe- 
rennial fountains, sparkling here and there 
in many a sportive eddy, but still rolling on, 
spreading fertility and beauty in its course, 
aud growing broader and deeper as it flows 
on forever. The other is an artificial reser- 
voir, confined in its position, fed by tempo- 
rary supplies, liable at any moment to escape 
by a sudden rupture of its embankment; or, 
if retained, it is only to grow putrid from 
stagnation, and exhale in deadly vapours un- 
der a blasting sun. 


Now, these two systems of pleasure are 
obviously opposed to each other in their very 
nature. The very habits of mind and traits 
of character, which these amusing writers en- 
courage and confirm, involve a permanent 
hostility to that entire scheme of happiness 
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which is founded on rational and Christian 
principles. 

Nor is it merely a passive enmity of nature 
by which this vain system of pleasure stands 
opposed to Christianity. It breaks forth in| 
direct and aggressive hostility. Destitute of} i 
resources within itself, it makes predatory 
incursions on the sacred territory of truth, 
and converts the most awful solemnities of 
religion into subjects of mockery and sport. 
One of the most common instruments employ- 
ed by these writers, is ridicule—a weapon 
most effective in the defence of prejudice 
whatever may be its pretended value as a 
test of truth. This is a mere pretence, how-| 








ever, without a shadow of reason for its sup- 
port; for it can be maintained only on the’ 
supposition that the blind prejudices of the) 
multitude and the reigning fashions of the 
hour are in every instance identical with | 
truth. For where lies the sense of ridicule? 
Not in opposition to abstract truth; but in op- 


position to the existing current of popular) 


sympathy. This imparts oddity to an event, 
and absurdity to an opinion. This gives au- 
thority to a sneer, and currency to a laugh. 





vail in the more polite and polished circles of 
society? Folly and guilt in any of the high 


|places of the world? Ah, no; that would be 


rather too serious an affair! There is influ- 
ence—patronage—power to affect popularity 
in such quarters. The founders of fashion, 
the oracles of taste, the connoisseurs of refine- 
ment preside in these departments. The 
laugh might be turned against us. It would 
be more prudent to let them alone. So reason 
these polite authors. They turn to the Chris- 
tian church, and select the peculiarities of 


,| Christian character, as the most suitable sub- 
jects for satire. 


Here they find fair game 
and an open field. Here carricature may 


‘paint its distortions, and waggery may twirl 


its grimace and ape its attitudes, not only 
with impunity to themselves, but to the infin- 
ite amusement of those gay and polished cir- 
cles, whose propitious smile is so essential to 
literary reputation. 

Let any one revert in memory to the list 
of works of fiction which he has read, and 
then ask himself how many of the specimens 
of Christian character introduced in such 
works have been faithful likenesses; and 





What, then, are the conditions of ridicule? 
Power of fancy to represent an object in a 
grotesque position; an arrogance of spirit, 
which dares to despise it; ond a coincidence | 
of public sentiment, which sustains the act 


and echoes the laugh. Again, to what feel-| 


how many have been disgusting carricatures. 
And he will, perhaps, be surprised at the re- 


‘sult. The Christian name is represented as 


concealing, under a mask of outward devo- 
tion, a character of malignity, or worldliness, 
or sensuality : and even when the outward pro- 


ing does ridicule make its appeal, but a‘feel-| fession is not made the veil of hypocrisy, it is 


ing of shame? And what occasions shame, 


but a regard to public sentiment? Then, to! 
make existing public sentiment a test of| 


truth, would render truth a mere cameleon. 
Instead of being immutable in its nature, it 
would change its colour and form with every 
change of location. For not only in dress 
and diet, but in conduct and character, that 
which is the extreme of absurdity in one 
community, is the sublime of dignity in 
another. 

Such is the nature of the instrument chiefly 
used by writers of amusement. 

They deal extensively in carricature. And 
where do they generally find their materials ? 
What class of subjects do they select for the 
exercise of their ridicule? Errors that are 
popular? Vices that are fashionable? The 
various forms of cant and hypocrisy that pre- 
temptible conduct; while men of the world 


,;| Whose life displays the most vile and con- 


openly associated with a character of fierce 
fanaticism, or contracted bigotry, or supersti- 
tious credulity, or ignorant stupidity. If a 
priest or parson be introduced, he is either 
some dark scheming scoundrel, or some effem- 
inate fop of fashion, or some rubicund and 
rogstering boon companion of the bottle, the 
card table and the fox chase; or some fanat- 
ical stickler for creeds and dogmas ; or some 
devout ignoramus, whose piety, though sin- 
cere, excites pity instead of respect. Now, 
we admit that there are exceptions to this 
description; but they are so rare, as to be 
only exceptions to a general rule. The 
Christian name is generally associated with 
some psalm-singing, sour-visaged, sanctimo- 
nious pretender to piety, with a jargon of re- 
ligious cant, whose character exhibits the 
most unlovely and distorted features, and 
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who make no pretension to piety, are set off that Book which, many of them at least, ac- 
in contrast with every noble and generous knowledge to be the word of God. 
trait of character, and all high minded and | 3. The greater portion of polite literature 
honorable actions of life. lis chargeable with a general fault, which in- 
Now, it is true, it may be replied to all cludes a variety of departures from the Chris- 
this, that such unworthy characters have ex- tian system. This is the assumption of a low 
isted in the Christian church; and the apol- ‘and defective standard of moral duty. These 
ogy of Burns for his satires on religion, may writers do not acknowledge the obligation of 
be adopted— the divine law, in the full extent of its re- 
quirements. They limit their ideas of duty 
to a class of mere social virtues. The duties 
which arise from our relations to God—the 
But, we ask, why are evil examples so gen- | high and peculiar duties of religion, are prac- 
erally introduced, and worthy ones so rarely? tically disowned. This is not merely as a 
Is there any caveat or any intimation implied matter of omission, which arises from confin- 
or expressed, that these examples were in- ing the attention to one class of duties, while 
tended to represent only ‘‘ false friends’ and a higher department is left to the supervis- 
insincere pretenders to piety? Is there any ion of other teachers. There is a silent as- 
thing in the manner in which they are intro- sumption that these higher moral duties have 
duced, to show that it was designed ‘“ to stig- ‘no existence, or at least no practical obliga- 
matise’’ them, in order to relieve religion from tion. The virtues patronised by polite liter- 
the odium of theirexample? Or rather, does | jature, have consequently no reference to the 
not the whole spirit of the performance indi-| character of God. Not only is the first great 
cate the deliberate purpose to injure the class of spiritual duties discarded, but the 
cause of religion, by means of their example? grand source of all obligation and the right 
At all events, whether intended or not, the motive of all obedience are disowned; and 
practical result of such representations is to ‘a set of mere human and social virtues is re- 
bring Christian piety into contempt—to iden- | garded as the sum of all our duties. These 
tify the sincere devotion of an honest heart, | are not held as parts, connected with a vast 
and the straight forward consistency of Chris-| system; but as complete substitutes for the 
tian principle, with superstitious cant and entire moral law. 
sanctimonious hypocricy ; and to induce irre-|_ This grand defect in the moral teachings 
ligious men to feel contented and secure in of polite literature, leads to a number of de- 
their neglect of the whole subject of reli- | partures from the Christian system. The 
gion. false standard of duty thus assumed, produces 
But in many instances, such writers go/false and flattering views of personal charac- 
even beyond the point of ridiculing the Chris-|ter—involves self-ignorance—conceals the 
tian name and profession. They make the /evil nature of-sin—blinds the mind of man to 
solemn doctrines of Christianity subjects of his true moral attitude—hides the alienation 
carricature and profane burlesque. They do jof his nature from God and the corruption of 
this by expressing the truth in the cant phrase | his heart. Ignorant of the true nature and 
of vulgar ignorance, so as to clothe it in anjextent of his moral obligations—the high and 
aspect of absurdity, or by associating the truth | holy standard of God’s law out of view, he 
with some low allusion or ludicrous image ; | perceives not in contrast the depth of his fall 
or by extending the limits of the truth to or the distance of his wanderings. In a word, 
some extreme of evident extravagance, or/he is thus lulled into a fatal delusion as to 
blending it in association with foreign and those prevailing moral evils, to which the 
opposite ideas ; little thinking that this absurd, | gospel of Christ brings the only appropriate 
distorted, fantastic image, which they have and adequate remedy. Unconscious of guilt, 
conjured up as a phantom of human super- ‘he rejects the atonement. Ignorant of his 
stition, is nevertheless but a carricature of a;moral weakness, he seeks not the needful 
divine reality, which, in a different form, is| grace to quicken, to sustain and to save. 
revealed in direct terms again and again, in| Rejecting thus the remedies of the gospel, 


“ To stigmatise false friends of thine 
Can ne’er defame thee.” 
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even the partial and seeming virtues which | rejecting it without reason. 


But they prac- 


may exist, are composed of qualities foreign | tically recognize its authority only so far as 


to the elements of Christian character. The 
virtues of the one are humble, 
tient, prayerful and aspiring. 


gentle, pa- | their policy. 
Those of the bly the case. 


it coincides with their opinions, and sanctions 
This, however, is not invaria- 


And when the word of God 


| 
| 


other are proud, passionate, revengeful, self- conflicts with their principles and policy, 


righteous, self-dependent, and stationary. 


|they either evade it by a forced interpreta- 


“4, We shall conclude the present article | tion, or reject it asa spurious insertion in the 
by adverting to a recent type or classifica- | ‘sacred canon, or pronounce it obsolete and 


tion of ly Maal which, in its character and 


gion of Christ. 
ture of social progress and philanthropic re- 
form. The ancient arts of the demagogue 
and the political agitator, are going out of 
date. An improved policy has been adopted. 
The restless advocates of reform and revo- 
lution, not content with straining their heated 
lungs in loud harangues to gaping crowds from 
the stump, the hustings or the rostrum of an- 
niversary jubilees, have selected a new in- 


| superseded by subsequent progress in reli- 


results, is decidedly antagonistic to the reli- | 
It may be styled the litera- | the age. 





gious knowledge and the developments of 
Some have even gone so far in the 


penetration of their enlightenment, as to 


avow the conviction that had Christ lived in 
the present age of steam and electricity, and 
enjoyed all its advantages, he would have 
taken different views of many important sub- 
jects from those which he expressed while 
on the earth. In a word, he would have 
thought as they do, been of their party and 
adopted their measures; and therefore they 


strument of success ; have brought the press | feel entitled to plead his authority for their 


into their service; have constrained taste, 
genius and poetry to minister in their cause ; 
and have perverted polite literature to become 
a channel of their communications with the 
public. The authors of the new type of lit- 
erature are a mongrel herd,—a motley class 
of various shades of opinion and belief ; alike 
in the prominent outlines of character, and 
differing only in the degree and intensity of 
their generic development. We find Agra- 
rians, Socialists, political revolutionists, rad- 
ical reformers of social evil, pantheists, athe- 
ists, and nominal Christians, all mixed in ho- 
mogeéneous amalgamation of spirit—all blend- | 


opinions, and to call themselves Christians ! 

But let not our meaning be misapprehend- 
ed. Let it not for a moment be imagined, 
that Christianity is opposed to social reform 
and the progressive enlightenment and ele- 
vation of mankind; and that on this account 
it conflicts with the teachings and tendencies 
of these self-elected and self-styled reform- 
ers of the day. On the contrary, the gospel 
of Christ is the true and only efficient agent 
of genuine amelioration in the character or 
condition of man, and therefore it opposes 
these specious counterfeits and showy im- 
postures. It is an emanation of infinite wis- 


ed in a common besthathootl of benevolence. |dom and love—an embodiment of divine be- 


Their only difference consists in being sta- 
tioned at different points along a line of pro- 
gress in the same direction. They are alike 
in spirit, in principle, in policy, in the means 
employed, and the ends proposed; and, wm 
all these respects, alike in their opposition to 
the religion of Christ. 

One common feature of this general class 
is a practical disregard of the authority of 
the Bible : some indeed openly disown it as 
a divine revelation and so far act honestly. 
Others, however, acknowledge it to be the 
word of God; but from what motive they do 
so cannot be readily discerned, unless it be 
to avoid the labour of finding reasons to jus- 
tify its rejection, or to escape the shame of 


Vout. XIX—1]. 


nevolence. It taught the first lesson of true 
liberty to the world. It first conveyed to 
man correct ideas of the proper dignity of 
his nature. It brought the first tidings of 
encouragement and hope to the poor, the ig- 
norant and the oppressed. Animated by the 
true spirit and adopting the proper plan of 
benevolence, it has pursued its silent and 
steady march, while just laws and liberal 
governments, social order and domestic hap- 
piness, the arts of peace and the luxuries of 
refinement, enlightened civilization and ele- 
vated humanity, have attended its career and 
attested its triumphs. But the radical re- 
formers of the day have no sympathy with 
such a spirit, and no coéperation with such 
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a policy. Many of them, it is true, bear the | ‘between n Christianity and this modern radi- 


Christian name, and are connected with th 


Christian church. Some are even ministers | 
but they use their religion for | 
They look to the church for: 


of the gospel: 
other purposes. 
something else. When any thing is to be 
done in the shape of benevolent enterprise, 
or social reform, or of setting the world to 
rights in a general way, they forthwith for- 
sake the church—seek some new platform— 
organize some special association of kindred 
spirits—collect a crowd—get up an excite- 
ment—speak—write—abuse—rail, and shout 
huzzas in anticipation of speedy triumph. 


It would be unjust to apply an indiscrimi-. 


nate condemnation to an entire class. Among 


them may be sincere, but deluded individu- 
~ ’ ; 


als—men, who, themselves delivered from 


the dominion of evil passions, cherish a real, | 
the afflicted | 


but misdirected sympathy for 
and oppressed—misled by an aspect of ro- 


mance which invests certain Utopian schemes. 
of benevolence. Rut, in schemes of this: 


character, such facilities are afforded for di- 


verting attention from the wants of their own 


nature, and the duties of their own sphere— 
the miseries in reach of their relief and the 
sins that lie at their very door—such ample 
vent 1s given to the restless and turbulent 
passions of a disordered mind—such plausi- 
ble disguises are supplied by which to cloak 
malignant tempers and unholy aims, under 
a character of liberal zeal and large-souled 
benevolence ; and so cheap a reputation for 


-calism. 

ist. Christianity begins with se/f-reforma- 
tion. It demands attention, first of all, to 
personal character. IJt requires as a primary 
duty of each individual, that his own heart 


and life should be right in the sight of God, 


‘out of thy brother’s eye.” 


before he goes forth to reform the character 
of his fellow men. It enjoins that he should 
set his own house in order, before he begins 
to rectify the general condition of the world. 
“Cast the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to pull the mote 
Modern radical- 
ism, however, overlooks these private and 
personal details of duty, pitches its plans on 
a general scale, and begins its operations ata 


distance from its own sphere. 


heroism is offered to the champion of op-| 
pressed humanity, who only swims with the’ 


tide of popular phrensy, and shouts the war- | 


We do not say that all the advocates of 
such a system are necessarily men of cor- 
rupt character. But there is nothing in the 
laws or condition of the system to forbid 
their being so. Qn the contrary, there are 
many special inducements to encourage de- 
praved men to adopt such measures as a sub- 
stitute for personal piety. Restless and ma- 
lignant passions may be indulged in denoun- 
cing general wrongs. A spurious benevo- 
lence may be exercised in sympathizing with 
vague and distant calamities. And in the 
very act of denunciation and sympathy there 
is a flattering consciousness of moral superi- 
ority which cancels and covers up all defects 
of personal character. So that this false 
“charity hides a multitude of sins,’’ not in 
the object towards which it is directed; but 
in the agent by whom it isexercised. Hence 


cry of the maddened multitude, “ agitate— the description in the Bible of a class of self- 
overthrow—disorganize !’’—that it would be’ 
‘ent day—* while they promice others liberty, 
bolical to that spirit of reckless, raving, riot-, they themselves are the servants of corruption. 
breeding radicalism, which in certain quar-, Suggest to such men the propriety of at- 


no breach of charity to apply the term dia- 


ters rules the day. 


deluded reformers, is often verified in the pres- 


Look at its characteris-_ tending to the personal claims of religion— 


tic features, and call it Ohristian if you can?’ hint the application of the proverb, «physi- 


Look at its inevitable results, and you will’ cian heal thyself,” 
But call it’ repel the insinuation as an impertinent in- 
what you may, in its spirit and form, in its. sult. 


hesitate even to call it human. 


principles and policy, in its motives and mea- 
sures, in its aims and results, in every fea- 


ture of its character, and every step of its; your sanctimonious croaking, 
career, it displays a direct and decided hos-/tanical cant! 


tility to the religion of Christ. 


and they will indignantly 


They will exclaim, ‘ You are behind the 
age. Away with your antiquated supersti- 
tions—your stale and stupid sermonizing:— 
and your puri- 
We are men of enlightened 
| Views and liberal sentiments, of lofty aspira- 


Observe some of the points of contrast. tions and expansive benevolence—the apos- 
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tles of liberty and the advocates of reform, 
in an age of progress! Trouble us not with 
your cold-blooded cautions and your narrow- 
minded scruples! We are above your sphere 
and beyond your comprehension.” 


2nd. Christianity is humble and patient in its 
benevolence and employs persuasion to effect 
its object. The true Christian is acquainted 
with his own character—knows his weak- 
ness and unworthiness—acknowledges all his 
hopes to rest on the unmerited grace of his 
Redeemer, and aspires to imitate the charac- 
ter of Christ. Humble in self-estimation, he 
does not arrogate the right to censure or de- 
nounce his fellow men. He pities, per- 
suades, and prays, “Father forgive them, 
they know not what they do.’ These are 
the means by which he seeks to enlighten, 
reform and elevate mankind. 

On the other hand, the spurious charity of 
‘these radical reformers, is arrogant, censori- 
ous and malignant. Ignorant of themselves, 
they are puffed up with pride, and vaunt their 
own powers—they are prompt to condemn 
and denounce; and if they pray, it is only 
to call down fire from Heaven to consume 
their adversaries. Actuated by such a spirit, 
they are inefficient for good, and powerful 
only for evil. They alienate where they 
should appease ; they exasperate where they 
should heal; they poison where they should 
purify, and desolate where they should re- 
form. 


3rd. Christianity is conscientious in the use 
of means—forbids ‘to do evil that good may 
come,’ and employs only the truth to effect 
its purpose. Modern radicalism is unscrupu- 
lous in its measures; considers that ‘“‘ the end 
justifies the means,” and circulates slanders 
and lies for effect. It employs fiction not 
only as the vehicle of its lessons, but often 
as the veritable burden of its instructions. If 
its facts are not literally true, they at least 
answer the purpose of truth—they accord 
with existing sentiment on the subject—they 
encourage prevailing sympathy, they keep up 
a proper excitement, ‘“‘and what need,”’ think 
they, ‘‘of such precise accuracy in our state- 
ments, when they are obviously for the good 
of the cause. Surely in such a case, a tel- 
ling lie may be told—a significant slander 
may be circulated. If not true as facts, they 
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are as symbols and exponents, and have the 
effect of truth.” 

4th. Christianity regenerates individuals, 
and thus moulds society at large. Radical- 
ism would reform whole masses at once ; and 
hence keeps up a perpetual ferment, which 
produces nothing but disaster and decay. 

5th. Christianity renews the heart, reforms 
the inward character and thus effects a change 
in the fountains of our moral nature, which 
secures the result of individual happiness and 
social order. It infuses a spirit of mutual 
love amongst men and of humble piety to- 
wards God, which produces harmony in all the 
relations of life, and contentment under all 
the allotments of providence. Radicalism, 
however, reverses the whole process, reforms 
the outward condition, changes the external 
relations of society, leaves the fountains of 
evil untouched and engages in the vain at- 
tempt to dam up the swelling current by ar- 
tificial embankments. It reforms laws, revo- 
lutionizes governments, changes the relations 
of society, and to this end wages wars, fights 
battles, sheds the blood and slays the bodies 
of thousands, that each proffered remedy 
may in its turn be applied as a panacea for 
all the evils under the sun. Under this dis- 
astrous regimen the distempers of the world 
have been doctored from its infancy until 
now, with only the abatement of a temporary 
depletion, by such means, while their rava- 
ges have reacted with new violence, and dis- 
order and death still prevail. 

6th. Christianity has reference in its re- 
sults mainly to a future life. Christ affirmed 
my kingdom is not of this world. The great 
object of his mission was to purify and pre- 
pare man for an immortal destiny. In effect- 
ing this final purpose, however, Christianity 
secures incidentally the subordinate result of 
the greatest social order and happiness. The 
‘«godliness”’ or piety which it inculcates, ‘is 
profitable in all things, having the promise of 
the life that now is and of that which is to 
come.” By planting the hope of immortality 
in the human heart, and regarding this life 
as a scene of preparation and pilgrimage, it 
takes the surest and only effectual method of 
transforming the character and regulating the 
conductofmankind. By referring toa future 
and eternal state of existence, it gathers mo- 
tives sufficient to repress the evil propensi- 
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ties and passions of the soul, and sustain the 
secret struggles of virtue in the hour of temp- 
tation. By unfolding the portals of immor- 
tality in the future, the soul is supplied with 
a satisfying portion and expatiates freely 
amid prospects as large and lofty as its own 
desires. Released from the dominion of the 
sordid lusts and passions of earth, admitted 
into the spiritual liberty of the sons of God, 
and endowed with a title to a heavenly in- 
heritance, the happiness of the true believer 
is rendered to a great extent independent of | 
external influences. Thus enlarged, exalted 
and enriched, the poorest and humblest Chris- 
tian may look down with a rational pity on 
the proudest and most prosperous devotee of 
the world, who may affect to commiserate 
his outward state. And many a saint in 
bonds now looks with serene compassion on 
the spiritually enslaved reformers of the day, 
who are so loud in their expressions of sym- 
pathy in his behalf, and says to them, in the 
language of Paul, the prisoner in chains at 
the bar of the royal and sympathizing Agrip- 
pa, “ Would to God that not only thou, but 
all who hear me this day, were not only al- 
most, but altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds!” By idolizing the interests of 
this life, we prostitute our nature. By ex- 
pecting too much from earthly things we dis- 
qualify ourselves for enjoying the true, but, 
transient satisfaction they are intended to 
impart. By blotting out the hopes of immor- 
tality, and living alone to the present world, 
all motives to high effort and holy aspiration 
are destroyed, and the soul without an an- 
chor of hope is tossed and thrown into per- 
petual tumult by the restless longings of its 
own nature. Here is the grand mistake of 
the radical reformers of the day: they look 
alone to things that are seen and temporal: 
they attach exclusive importance to outward 
evils: they idolize the present world; and 
they aim to realize an earthly paradise by 
changing the external relations of society. 
They look not to ‘‘things that are unseen 
and eternal,” have no “respect to a future 
recompense of reward,” and foster a supreme 
devotion to the world, which produces a brood 
of sordid lusts and passions, that throw so- 
ciety into a perpetual ferment; so that even 
were it possible to realize the outward chan- 





ges they propose to effect, they could only 





succeed so far, as to sweep and garnish the 
apartments of a palace; “the unclean spirit” 
would return, and with it other and viler dev- 


‘ils, and the last state of such a society would 


be worse than the first. Surely the history 
of the world has sufficiently illustrated the 
vanity of all such attempts. Look at France. 
Why after all the revolutions of her wheel of 
progress is she stationed in her present posi- 
tion? Why, except that her reformations 
have all been external! and the unclean, un- 
happy, earthly spirit of the nation has never 
been exorcised ! 

7th. Finally, Christianity recognizes the 
actual condition of the materials on which it 
operates—takes into account the positive facts 
that pertain to all human experience—ac- 
knowledges the Providence of God, the curse 
of sin, the authority of government and the 
rights of individuals. It enjoins patience 
under unavoidable evils, commands obedi- 
ence to ‘the powers that be,” and inculcates 
contentment under the allotments of Provi- 
dence. It consults prudence in the use of 
means ; regards expediency in its proposals 
of change; and is conservative in its progress. 

Modern radicalism, however, has but one 
idea, and is regardless of other relations and 
reckless of consequences ; and in all its bear- 
ings and results it is disorganizing and des- 
tructive. It admits no providence but its 
own will, and no sin but civil government. 
It sets up an ideal scheme of society, and 
denounces every thing that comes short of 
its standard. A single defect, an incidental 
evil, is sufficient to demand the overthrow of 
an entire system. Hence a simultaneous 
attack is made on all the institutions of so- 
ciety. And even in our free land, with its 
ample resources and equal laws, there are 
bands of madmen openly demanding the de- 
struction of our government, or urging the 
rash introduction of changes that would en- 
sure it as a necessary result! ‘O liberty, 
what crimes are perpetrated in thy name!” 
“Necessity is the plea of tyrants.” But 
such men and such measures furnish tyrants 
with that plea. Rash, reckless, and revolu- 
tionary in their attempts, the government 
which they assail, is forced in self-defence to 
adopt a more stringent policy. Forever en- 
gaged in impracticable and dangerous de- 
signs, the only result of their efforts is to 
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strengthen the chains and increase the bur- 
dens of the oppressed. The principles they 
adopt are opposed alike to the laws of nature 
and the laws of God. The policy they} ad- 
vocate, would, if carried into effect, over- 
throw at the same time the order of the ma- 
terial universe and the structure of human 
society. 

In the present system of things, we no} 
where find absolute perfection. ‘Incidental | 
evils occur in every department. This will 
be the case, in spite of all the tampering 
and meddling of world-menders, until “the | 





new heavens and the new earth shall ap-| 
pear.” The partial order and harmony which | 
prevail, are in every instance the result of a 
single principle—obedience to law. In the 
physical world, it results from the blind and 
passive obedience of matter. In the moral 
world, from the. intelligent and voluntary obe- 
dience of mind. But the order and harmony 


moral world, do not arise from obedience to. 


one solitary law, impelling in a given direc- 


tion; but from obedience to two conflicting 


laws, impelling at the same time in opposite 
directions. Thus in the physical world every 
separate form of matter obeys two laws or 
forces at the same time; (a centripetal and) 
a centrifugal force,) and these forces impel 
in opposite directions. Thus regulated and} 
impelled, the radiant ranks of the heavenly 
bodies revolve above us, each in its own orbit, 
and all in harmony, around a common centre. 
Thus also in the moral world, man acts under 
two laws or forces at the same time, each 
. impelling in an opposite direction. The one 
is a law of liberty; the other of duty: the 
one is a force of right ; the other of obliga- 
tion. Consistency of action arises from an 
equal regard to both these laws. The law 
of right secures to man the possession of cer- 
tain immunities and privileges—an ample 
amount of personal liberty. 
duty enforces the obligations of man to so- 
ciety, and to God, the centre of all. Reli- 
gion secures the equal action of these two 
forces in human character, and thus main- 
tains the order and harmony of society at 
large. But there are malignant forces at 
war with each of these laws. Tyranny 
would rob man of his rights, destroy his lib- 
erty and crush society under civil oppres- 


liable to occasional interruptions. 
which prevail in both the material and the 


The law of) 





But on the other hand, licentious, dis- 
organizing radicalism, whose perpetual cry 
is liberty—whose frantic song is ever of 
‘rights’ —would destroy the force of duty, 
would annihilate obligation, and break asun- 
der that centripetal law, which binds man in 
a subordinate sense to civil government, and 
|supremely to the moral government of God. 
If this result were possible, man released 
from all law, would revel in the unbridled 
license of his passions, and society would 
present a scene of anarchy and desolation ; 


sion. 


to escape from which the most rabid reformer 
/would gladly take refuge under the most ty- 


rannical government. 
Under the most liberal policy, irregulari- 


‘ties and evils to some extent are inevitable. 


The elements of nature—air and water, for 


instance—although they move in general 


harmony under existing laws, yet they are 
The air, 
generally pure, placid and healthful, now and 
then becomes infected with pestilential va- 
pours, or drives in the fury of desolating 
storms over the land. Water for the most 
part, gushing pure and fresh from its moun- 
bew springs, flows evenly along its appoint- 
bee channels; but occasionally the streams 
(swell beyond their natural limits, and over- 
flow the surrounding region. Here are real 
‘evils incident to the economy of the ele- 
ments around us—evils of a serious char- 
acter. But they must be patiently endured, 
with such partial alleviations as may be within 
our power. To disturb that economy, in hope 
of an effectual remedy, would ensure gen- 
eral desolationand death. Suppose the reck- 
less and radical reformers of the day, who 
lament over social evils, and prescribe un- 
bounded license, as a remedy for every dis- 
ease, were permitted to undertake the refor- 
mation of the economy of the elements. Sup- 
pose they should first apply their experiments 
to the element of water. Suppose they 
should abolish those presiding laws, which 
cause water to seek and retain its proper 
level; turn all the streams backward on their 
original fountains, and proclaim universal 
emancipation to the abounding element} 
Need we ask what would be the conse- 
quence? We read of such an experiment 
having been once made; but it was made in 
wrath, as a judgment from Heaven. We 
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read that the fountains of the great deep! 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven| 
were opened, and the earth and its guilty | 
inhabitants were overwhelmed by a deluge ; | 
all—save a remnant preserved alive in the 
ark. And when at length the waters subsi-: 
ded, and man once more walked abroad over 
the earth, we read that God appointed the’ 
bow in the sky as a token that the earth 
should not be destroyed again by a flood. 
And yet there are spirits raving mad with 
visions of human rights, social progress, and | 
universal equality, who would advise a simi-| 
lar experiment, as a remedy for evils insep-_ 
arable from the lot of man—who would over- | 
throw the bulwarks of civil government, re-| 
lease the elements of society from their pres-_ 
ent laws, break up the relations of human! 
life, unlock the fountains of the great deep: 
of human passion, and open the windows of 
heaven’s wrath over our heads, and who. 
would degrade our elegant literature into an’ 


a] 


instrument to effect this work of desolation | 


and death! Shall it suffer such an unnatu- 


ral prostitution? Shall American literature | 
ever sink so low as to become the tool of: 


such reckless and ruffian vandalism? Vo, 


never! On the contrary, let it rise in its pu-| 
rity and strength, and assert its native dig-| 


nity, its high relationship, and its legitimate 
purpose—let it rise in all the majesty of men- 


tal power, and all the loveliness of moral’ 


worth ; imaging at once the charms of earth 
and the glories of heaven; blending the ties 
and endearments of life with the brighter 
visions of immortality—let it rise like the 
rainbow, resting its radiant feet on the 
earth, and lifting its omnicoloured arch to 
heaven; and rising thus, let it bend above 
us in its brightness, as the symbol of God’s| 
propitious smile, and the shining pledge of 
our national security ! 


W.C.S. 
January, 1853. 
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SONG. 


Tarry awhile, ’tis nae time to be gangin, 
Naebody’ll ken that ve’ve been out wi me, 
An giu ye but minded hoo aft ve been langin 
To ramble by sunset, dear lassie, wi thee. 


Ye’d nae think it lang sin ve left ver ain dwelling 
Aud exm to the stile at the foot o’ the glen, 

And gin ye’d but think it the trnth that Pm telling, 
Ye winna be looked tor, deur lassie, till ten. 


Its nae that I think na hoo aft ye’ve been langin 
To range o’er the heather at sunset wi me, 
But ave when I see that the daylicht is gangin 

I think hoo my mither'll be lookin for me. 


She'll aye be a watchin an unco nneasv 
By the window as lang as there’s daylicht to see, 
But to morrow again will | come out to please ye, 
And range o'er the heather at sunset wi thee. 


Sae set me back hame to the stile i’ the glen, 
Nae langer than that ye maun tarry wi me, 
But to-morrow at noon gin ve come there again, 

I'll uye be awaiting, dear laddic, for thee! 





Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
SQUIRE A. AND THE FRITTERS, 


Now, in the times we write of, the flour- 
ishing village of M. was in its infancy. She 
had not dreamed of the great things in store 
for her when she should have reached her 
teens, and railroad cars crowded with visi- 
tors, should make her the belle-village of all 
the surrounding country. <A few log houses 
hastily erected and overcrowded with in- 
mates, alone were to be seen; nor did the 
inn, either in the order or style of its archi- 
tecture, nor in the beauty or comfort of its 
interior arrangements and accommodations, 
differ from the other and less public edifices 
about her. In sober truth, it must be con- 
fessed that, like the great man after whom 
she was named, the promise of her youth 
was, by no means, equal to the respectability 
of her more advanced age. It was the sea- 
son of the year most unpropitious to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the landlord 
and the skill of the cook. Fall had set in 
and flour-made cakes were not set out. Wheat 
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was not then an article of home growth, and 
supplies of flour were only to be got from 
Mobile, and not from thence, unless when 
the Tombigby river was up; so, for a long 
time the boarders and guests of the tavern 
had to rouzhit on corn dodger, as it was call- 
ed, greatly to their discontent. At length 
the joyful tidings were proclaimed, that a 
barrel of flour had come from Mobile. Much 
excitement prevailed. An animated discus- 
sion arose as to the form in which the new 
alunent should be served up: and on the mo- 
tion of A., who eloquently seconded his own 
resolution, it was determined that Fritters 
should be had for supper that night. Sup- 
per time dragged its slow length along: it 
came, however, at last. 


There were a good many boarders at the 
Inn—some twenty or more—and but one ne- 
gro Waiter, except a servant of J. T., whom 
he kept about him, and who waited at table. 
Now, if Squire A. had any particular weak- 
ness, it was in favor of fritters. Fritters were 
a great favorite even per se, but in the dearth 
of edibles, they were most especially so. He 
had a way of eating them with molasses, 
which gave them a rare and delectable rel- 
ish. Accordingly seating himself the first 
at the table, and taking position next the 
door nearest to the kitchen, he prepared him- 
self for the onslaught. He ordered a soup- 
plate and filled it half-full of molasses—tuck- 
ed up his sleeves—brought the public towel 
from the roller in the porch, and fixed it be- 
fore him at the neck, so as to protect his 
whole bust—and stood as ready as the jolly 
Abbott over the haunch of venison, at the 
widow Glendinning’s, todo full justice to the 
provant, when announced. 


Now, A. had a distinguished reputation and 
immense skill in the art and mystery of frit- 
ter eating. How many he could eat at a 
meal I forget, if I ever heard him say, but J 


should say—making allowances for exagge- | 


ration in such things—from the various esti- 


mates I have heard, well on to the matter of 


a bushel—possibly a half a peck or so, more 
or less. When right brown and reeking with 
fresh fat, it would take as many persons to 
feed him as a carding-machine. Sam. Hark- 


ness used to say, that if a wick were run. 


down his throat after a fritter dinner and lit, 





it would burn a week—but I don’t believe 
that. 

He used no implement in eating but a 
fork. He passed the fork through the fritter 
in such a way as to break its back and double 
it up in the form of the letter W, and press- 
ing it through and closing up the lines, would 
flourish it around in the two or 
three times, and then convey it, whole, to his 
mouth—drawing the fork out with a sort of 
c-h-u-g. 

If A. ever intended to have his daguerre- 
otype taken—that was the time—for a more 
hopeful, complacent, benevolent cast of coun- 


molasses 


tenance, | never saw than bis, when the door 
being left a little ajar, the cook could be seen 
in the kitchen, making time about the skil- 
let, and the fat was heard cheerfully spitting 
and spattering in the pan. 

“ But pleasures are like poppies spread,” 
and so forth. As when some guileless cock- 
robin is innocently regaling himself in the 
chase of a spangled butterfly, 
peising himself on wing and in the very act 
of conveying the gay insect to his expectant 
spouse for do 


raindvow 
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estic use, some ill-omened 

vulture, seated in solitary state on a tree 
hardby, unfurls his wing, and swoops in fell 
destruction upon the hapless warbler, leaving 
nothing of this scene of peace and innocence 
but a smothered cry and a string of feathers. 
So did J. T. look upon /Ats scene of Squire 
A.’s expectant and bopeful countenance with 
alike and kindred malignity and fell purpose. 
In plain prose,—confederating and conspir- 
‘ing with three other masterful fritter eaters 
and Sandy, the amateur waiter at the Inn, it 
was agreed that Sandy should station himself 
at the door, and, as the waiting-girl came in 
with the fritters, he should receive the plate, 
and convey the same to the other confeder- 
ates for their special behoof, to the entire 
neglect of the claim of Squire A. in the 
premises. 

Accordingly the girl brought in the first plate 
—which was received by Sandy—Sandy 
brought the plate on with stately step close by 
Squire A.—the Squire’s fork was raised to 
transfix at least six of the smoking cakes with 
a contingency of sweeping the whole platter. 
but the wary Sandy raised the plate hirh in air, 
nor heeded he the Squire’s cajoling tones— 


«Here, Sandy. here, this way, Sandy.”’ Avain 
j * » »* . 
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the plate went and came, but with no better|to the batteries of others than turning them 
success to the Squire. Sandy came past a'on his friends. Some fifty-five years has 
third time—‘ I say, Sandy, this way—this passed over his head, but he is one of those 
way—come, Sandy—come now—do—I’ll re- | evergreen or never-green plants upon which 
member you ’’—but Sandy walked on like the time makes but little impression. He has 
Queen of the West, unheeding: the Squire his whims and prejudices, and being an elder 
threw himself back in his chair and looked of the Presbyterian church, he is especially 
in the puddle of molasses in his plate sourly | annoyed by a drunken man. 
enough to have fermented it. Again—again| Itso happened thata certain Ned Ellett was 
—again and yet again—the plate passed on | pretty high, as well in office as in liquor, one 
—the fritters getting browner and browner , drizzly winter evening—during the session 
and distance lending enchantment to the of the S. Circuit Court. He had taken in 
view ; but the Squire could’nt get a showing. ‘charge one Nash, a horse-thief, and also a 
The Squire began to be peremptory, and \tickler of rye whiskey; and this double duty 
threatened Sandy with all sorts of extermi-| coming upon him somewhat unexpectedly, 
nation for his contumacy ; but the intrepid| was more than he could well sustain himself 
servitor passed along as if he had been deaf) under. The task of discharging the prisoner 
and dumb and his only business to carry frit-| over, Ned was sitting by the fire i in the hall 
ters to the other end of the table. Atlength’ of the Choctaw House, in deep meditation 
Sandy came back with an empty plate and | upon the mutations in human affairs, when 
reported that the fritters were all out. The he received a summons from Jonathan, to 
Squire could contain himself no longer—un-| come to his room for the purpose of receiv- 
harnessing Inmself of the towel and striking ing aletter to be carried to a client in the part 
his fist on the table, upsettin thereby about a ‘of. the county in which Ned resided. .It was 
pint of molasses from his plate, he exclaimed about ten o ‘clock at night. Jonathan and I 
in tones of thunder, ‘I'll quit this dratted occupied the same room and bed on the 
house: I'll be eternally and constitutionally | ground-floor of the building, and I had re- 
dad blamed, if I stand such infernal partial- | tired for the night. 
ity! ’’ and rushed out of the house into the; Presently Ned came in and took his seat 
porch, where he met J. T., who, coolly pick-' by the fire. The spirits, by this time, began 
ing his teeth, asked the Bécire how he “liked to produce their usual effects. Ned was 
the fritters ?’’ We need not give the reply— habited in a green blanket over-coat, into 
as all that matter was afterwards honorably | which the rain had soaked, and the action of 
settled by a board of honor. the fire on it raised a considerable fog. Ned 
. was a raw-boned, rough-looking customer, 
about six feet high and weighing about two 
hundred nett—clothes, liquor, beard and all 
about three hundred. After Jonathan had 
given him the letter, and Ned had critically 
Now, brother Jonathan was a distinguish-|¢Xamined the superscription, remarking 
ed member of the fraternity and had main-|something about the hand-writing, which, 
tained a leading position in the profession for | 800th to say, ‘was not copy- plate—he put it in 
many years, ever since, indeed, he had mi- ihis hat, and Jonathan asked him some ques- 
grated from the land of steady habits. His | tion about his errand to L. 
masculine sense, acuteness and shrewdness,| ‘Why, Squire,” said Ned, “ yousee I had to 
were relieved and mellowed by fine social | take Nash—Nash had been stealing of hosses, 
habits and an original and genial humor, ‘and I had a warrant for him and took him.— 
more grateful because coming from an ex-| Blass, Nash is the smartest feller you ever 
terior something rigid and inflexible. Hej|see. He knows about most every thing and 
had—and we hope we may be able to say so every body. He knows all the lawyers, 
for thirty years yet—a remarkably acute and | Blass—I tell you he does, and no mistake.— 
quick sense of the ridiculous, and is not fonder | He was the merriest, jovialest feller you ever 
than other humorists of exposing a full front see, and can sing more chronicle songs than 


JONATHAN AND THE CONSTABLE. 
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one of these show fellers that comes round 
with the suckus. He did’nt seem to mind 
bein took than a pet sheep. I tell you he 
didn’t, Blass—and when J tell you a thing, 
Blass, you better had believe it, you had.— 
Blass, did you ever hear of my telling a lie? 
No, not by a jug-full. Blass, aint I an hones’ 
man? (Yes, said B., I guess you are.)— 
‘“‘Guess—Guess—I say guess. Well, as I 
was a saying, about Nash—I asked Nash, 
what he was doin perusin about the country, 
and Nash said he was just perusin about the 
country to see the climit? But I know’d Har- 
vey Thompson wouldn’t like me to be bringin 
a prisner in loose, so I put the strings on Nash, 
and then his feathers drapped, and then Blass, 
he got to crying—and, Blass, he told me— 
(blubbering,) he told me about his old 
mother in Tennessee, and how her heart 
would be broke, and all that—and, Blass, I’m 
a hard man and my feelins aint easy teched 
—but (here Ned boohood right out.) Blass, 
I'll be if Ican bar to see a man ex- 
hausted.”’ 

Ned drew his coat-sleeve over his eyes, 
blew his nose, and snapped his fingers over 
the fire and proceeded: ‘ Blass, he asked 
about you and Lewis Scott, and what for a 
lawyer you was, and I’ll tell you jest what I 
told him, Blass, says I, old Blass, when it comes 
to hard law, Nash, knows about all the law 
they is—but whether he kin norate it from 
the stump or not, that’s the question. Blass, 
shew me down some of these pairs of stairs. 
[They were on the ground floor, but Ned, no 
doubt, was entitled to think himself high. |— 
B. shewed him out. 

All this time I was possuming sleep in the 
bed as innocent as alamb. Blass came to 
the bedside and looked inquisitively on for a 
moment, and went to disrobing himself. All 
I could hear was a short soliloqay—‘ Well, 
doosn’t that beat all? Its one comfort, J. 
didn’t hear that—I never would have heard 
the last of it. It’s most too good to be lost. 
I believe I'll lay it on him.” 

I got up in the morning, and as I was draw- 
ing on my left boot, muttered as if to myself, 
‘but whither he kin norate it from the stump 
—that’s the question.’’ B. turned his head 
so suddenly—he was shaving, sitting on a 


trunk—that he came near cutting his nose 
off. 








Vou. XIX—12. 


“You doos’nt mean to say you eaves- 
dropped and heard that drunken fool—do 
you? Remember, young man, that what 
you hear said toa lawyer in conference is 
confidential, and don’t get to making an ass 
of yourself, by blabbing this thing all over 
town.” I told him “I thought I should have 
to norate it a little.”’ 





SHARP FINANCIERING. 


In the times of 1836, there dwelt in the 
pleasant town of T. a smooth oily-man- 
nered gentleman, who diversified a common 
place pursuit by some exciting episodes of 
finance—dealing occasionally in exchange, 
buying and selling uncurrent money, &c.— 
We will suppose this gentleman’s name to 
be Thompson. It happened that a Mr. Riply 
of North Carolina, was in T., having some 
$1200 in North Carolina ; money, and, desir- 
ing to return to the old North State with his 
funds, not wishing to encounter the risk of 
robbery through the Creek country, in which 
there were rumors of hostilities between the 
whites and the Indians, he bethought him of 
buying exchange on Raleigh as the safest 
mode of transmitting his money. On enquiry 
he was referred to Mr. Thompson, as the 
only person dealing in exchange in that 
place. He called on Mr. T. and made known 
his wishes. With his characteristic polite- 
ness, Mr. Thompson agreed to accommodate 
him with a sight bill on his correspondent in 
Raleigh, charging him the moderate pre- 
mium of five per cent. for it. Mr. Thomp- 
son retired into his counting room, and in a 
few minutes returned with the bill and a let- 
ter, which he delivered to Mr. Ripley, at the 
same time receiving the money from that 
gentleman plus the exchange. As the in- 
terlocutors were exchanging valedictory com- 
pliments, it occurred to Mr. Thompson that 
it would be a favor to him if Mr. Ripley 
would be so kind as to convey to Mr. T.’s 
correspondent a package he was desirous of 
sending, which request Mr. Ripley assured 
Mr T. it would afford him great pleasure to 
comply with. Mr. Thompson then handed 
Mr. Ripley a package, strongly enveloped 
and sealed, addressed to the Raleigh Banker, 
after which the gentlemen parted with many. 





polite expressions of regard and civility. 
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Arriving without any accident or hindrance 
at Raleigh, Mr. Ripley’s first care was to call 
on the Banker and present his documents.— 
He found him at his office, presented the bill 
and letter to him, and requested payment of 
the former. That, said the Banker, will de- 
pend a good deal upon the contents of the 
package. Opening which, Mr. Ripley found 
the identical bills, minus the premium, he 
had paid Mr. T. for his bill: and which the 
Banker paid over to that gentleman, who was 
not a little surprised to find that the expert 
Mr. Thompson had charged him five per 
cent. for carrying his own money to Raleigh, 
to avoid the risk and trouble of which he had 
bought the exchange. 

T. used to remark that that was the safest 
operation, all around, he everknew. He had 
got his exchange—the buyer had got his bill 
and the money, too,—and the drawee was 
fully protected! There was profit without 
outlay or risk. 





MARY MAGDALENE. 


BY THE LATE F. 8. KEY. 


To the Hall of the Feast, came the sinful and fair, 
She heard in the City that Jesus was there ; 
Unheeding the splendor that blazed on the board, 
She silently knelt at the feet of the Lord! 


The Hair on her forehead so sad and so meek, 

Hung dark on the blushes that burned on her che ek; 
And so sad and so lonely she knelt in her shame, 

It seemed that her spirit had fled from her frame. 


The frown and the murmur went round through them all 


That one so unhallowed should tread in that Hall; 
And some said the Poor would be objects more meet, 


For the wealth of her perfume she showered on his feet. 


She heard but the Saviour—she spoke but with tears ;— 
She dared not look up to the Heav’n of his eyes, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Geographical Sketch of Brazil—The River 
Amazon and its headwaters. 


The territory of the Empire of Brazil ex- 
tends from four degrees north to thirty-three 
degrees of south latitude, or 700 leagues of 
20 leagues to the degree, counting from the 
river Oyapok, which separates it from French 
Guyana, to the river Chuhy, between the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul and the Cis- 
platine State; and in its greatest breadth 
600 leagues, reckoned from the Cape of St. 
Augustin to Abuna on the margin of the 
river Madeira, extending between 323°17’ 
and 292°58! of longitude of the meridian of 
Ferro. 

It is bounded on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean and the river Oyapok, on the south 
by the Cisplatine State, on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by Peru, 
Bolivia and Chili. 

Going from south to north along the coast, 
the provinces are 1, Rio Grande do Sul; 2, San- 
ta Catharina; 3, S. Paulo; 4, Rio de Janeiro; 
5, Espirito Santo; 6, Bahia; 7, Sergipe ; 8, 
Alagoas ; 9, Pernambuco; 10, Parahiba; 11, 
Rio Grande do Norte; 12, Ceara; 13, Pi- 
auhy; 14, Maranham; 15, Para: in the in- 
terior from west towards the east—16, Malto- 
grosso; 17, Goyaz; 18, Minas Geraes. 

1. Rio Grande do Sul, or San Pedro-do- 
Rio-Grande, derives its name from the first 
parochial church, built near a strait or river 
called Grande. It was inhabited by aborigi- 
nal tribes named Minuanos, Tapes and Char- 
ruas. The province of Santa-Catharina, 
which originally was included in Rio Grande 
do Sul, was separated from it in 1821. The 
southern limits are the brook or rivulets of 


And the hot tears gush’d forth at each heavelof her breast Quereim and Taquarembo, the peaks of Ja- 


As her lips to his sandals were throbbingly press’d. 


In the sky after tempest, as shineth the bows— 

In the glare of the sunbeams as meeteth the snows; 
He looked on the lost one—“ her sins were forgiven,” 
And Mary went forth in the beauty of Heaven. 


guarano, lake Mirim, the peak of San Mig- 
uel, and the Chui, which empties into the 
ocean at 33°50! south latitude. On the east, 
the coast extends from north to southwest 
about 110 leagues. This province has asur- 
face of 8,230 square leagues, one-third of 
which is occupied by lakes, rivers, marshes, 
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and arid sierras, unsuited for the purposes 
of agriculture. It is divided into two une- 
qual halves or parts, by a mountam range 
called the Serra Geral, and known on the 
northern side by the names Serra da Vaca- 
ria, and Serra do Herval, and on the south- 
ern by that of Serra dos Tapes. Between 
this chain of mountains and the sea are the 
lakes Viarnano, Patos and Mirim, which ex- 
tend north and south about 80 leagues, with 
a breadth of from one to eight leagues. The 
Butucharahi, the Pardo, the Tebicuari, the 
Sino, the Cahi, and the Gravatahi are tribu- 
tary streams of the Jacuhi, running at greater 
or less distances from the city of Porto Ale- 
gre; they form more to the south the vast 
expanse of water termed the lake of Patos, 
whose embouchure has been inappropriately 
named Rio Grande. The coast lands of this 
province are flat, sprinkled here and there 
with sand banks and small thickets of wood, 
well calculated to afford places of conceal- 
ment for an enemy. 

This coast is divided into four distinct 
parts. The first called the praia das Torres, 
runs from northeast to southwest; the sec- 
ond called praia de Pernambuco, has the 
same direction; the third, the Estreito, has 
a direction from northeast to southwest to 
the mouth or strait of Rio Grande, and the 
fourth extends in southwest direction to Cas- 
tillros. Off this coast there are sunken rocks 
at a distance of six or eight leagues from the 
shore. 

The good quality of the lands to the west 
of the lakes, its temperate climate, and the 
facility of water communication renders this 
part of the province capable of an extensive 
commerce. In the least mountainous parts 
they are subject to high winds, which prevail 
during several successive days. In almost 
all of the several districts of this region the 
fruits of Europe grow, the fig and peach 
trees being most flourishing. Coffee trees 
and bananas are cultivated as objects of cu- 
riosity. In many of the districts wheat and 
other cereals grow side by side with rice and 
flax: woods for building are rare, but of su- 
perior quality. The mineral products are 
gold, silver, and, according to report, iron of 
superior quality in proportion of twenty 
pounds of metal to one hundred of ore, but 
these mines, which are near the surface, have 





been little wrought, owing to want of coal ; 
Armenian bole, sulphur, limestone, porcelain 
clays, which are not used, as well as other 
useful minerals. Among the quadrupeds 
are antas, an animal resembling a cow with- 
out horns, ongas, wild boars, deer, cotis, 
hares and horses, mules, goats and sheep in- 
troduced from Europe. The principal occu- 
pation of the inhabitants is grazing, and pre- 
paring ‘jerked beef,’’ which is exported to 
various parts of the empire, Mexico, Ha- 
vana, and the United States. They raise 
large numbers of mules, which are more es- 
teemed than the horses, as well as goats and 
sheep. 

In this province the atmosphere is pure ; 
the winter begins in May and continues till 
September. In this season winds from west 
and southwest are cold and humid; and, 
though the thermometer rarely sinks to zero 
(centigrade,) the inhabitants are very much 
incommoded by them. There are positions 
where, in the months of July and August, it 
freezes. At-nights in the summer the heat 
is almost insupportable, which is contrary to 
what is usually the case in tropical countries. 

The population of the province is estima- 
ted at 160,000. It is represented in the leg- 
islative assembly by three deputies and one 
senator; its provincial assembly consists of 
28 members. 


2. Santa Catharina—St. Catharine’s—is a 
small maritime province lying between twen- 
ty-six and thirty degrees of south latitude ; 
it is triangular in form and is estimated to 
contain 2,200 square leagues. Itis separated 
from the province of Rio Grande do Sul by 
the river Mampituba, and from the province 
of St. Paul on the north by the river Sahi. 
According to the latest accounts published, 
the population is 67,218, of all colors, in- 
cluding 12,500 slaves, represented in the na- 
tional legislature by one Senator and one 
Deputy. From the mildness of its climate, 
uniformity of the seasons and fertility of the 
soil, this province has been termed the ter- 
restrial paradise of Brazil. The islands of 
Sao Francisco and Santa Catherina, which 
pertain to it, are the best cultivated. This 
province is well watered. Its forests abound 
in cedar, oak and other woods suitable for 
building, as well as in those adapted for cab- 
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inet work. A mineral fuel, lignite, has been 
found in abundance. 

The island of Santa Catharina lies between 
27° and 28° south latitude. The aborigi- 
nal inhabitants were named Carijos. It is 
about ten leagues in length and two in 
breadth; its surface is irregular and moun- 
tainous. Its eastern coast is without a har- 
bor of any kind, but on the west the bay is 
extensive and well protected. Itis penetra- 
ted by several small streams navigable by 
canoes to a considerable distance ; and on 
the east there are three lakes. The island 
enjoys an almost perpetual spring. The soil 
is generally fertile, and produces ipecacu- 
anha spontaneously. Flax, sugar cane and 
rice, and garden vegetables are successfully 
cultivated. Coffee, manioc, millet, wheat, 
and most of the fruit trees of Europe, as 
well as bananas, oranges, melons, &c., pros- 
per. The population is stated to be 12,000; 
all, or nearly all of which are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The island of Sao Francisco is six leagues 
long by three broad; its northern extremity 
is in 26°6’ south latitude. In climate, fer- 
tility and products, it resembles Santa Cath- 
arina. 

3. Sao-Paulo—St. Paul’s—is an extensive 
and rich maritime province lying between 
23° and 26° of south latitude. It has a coast 
of 110 leagues, from point Joatinza to the 
river Sahi; and extends westward to the prov- 
ince of Mato-Grosso, and the river Parana 
an affluent of the Paraguai. The climate 1s 
mild and healthy, and its heat is less than 
usual i tropical districts. Frost is not un- 
frequent, though of short duration. Gener- 
ally the Paulistas are white, large, well 
formed, healthy and robust; for the most 
part they are descendants of Portuguese 
and Carijos Indians, who resided in the lit- 
oral parts of the country. The Burgres In- 
dians were at one time lords of the lands 
which lie between the rivers Tieté, Parana- 
panéma and Parana. As the first colonists 
in this country were bachelors, they married 
with the daughters of the Indians; the off- 
spring of these alliances again intermarried, 
and thus with influx of colonists the white 
population augmented while the Indians de- 
creased in proportion, and in the amalgama- 
tion, are now probably extinguished—not by 








[Fepruvary, 
cruelty, but by affection and love. In 1829 
this population consisted of, 

Men, free, 105,741 
Women, “ 110,128 
Men, _ slaves, 54,581 
Women, ‘* 36,131 

306,581 souls. 


In 1833, two years after the abdication of 
Dom Pedro I., it had increased to 320,000 
and in 1843 to 360,000, on a surface of 
12,000 square leagues, watered by numerous 
streams and rivers, which contribute to swell 
the waters of the Iguagé and the Tieté, great 
tributaries of the Parana, and also by the 
river Parahiba, which empties into the ocean. 
The forests abound in the various woods of 
construction, and in the wild animals pertinent 
to this section of South America. Cattle of 
the various kinds introduced originally from 
Europe, have multiplied to an almost incred- 
ible extent, except sheep, the flesh of which 
is not liked by the natives of the province. 
In former times wheat was extensively cul- 
tivated here, but after the Americans came 
to supply superfine flower, the market was 
lost, the rural industry was directed to the 
production of sugar, coffee, rice, millet, ma- 
nioc, tobacco and beans. In the beginning 
of the year 1825, efforts were made in sev- 
eral different districts to acclimate the tea- 
plant of China; and the manufacture of tea 
now constitutes one of the profitable branch- 
es of trade. 

St. Paul’s has several good harbors, among 
which is Santos, accessible and safe for ships- 
of-the-line. It sends four senators and nine 
deputies to the national legislature. 

St. Paul’s, the capital of the province, is 
eighty-five leagues in a direction west south 
west from Rio de Janeiro, and about twelve 
leagues to the north of Santos. The popu- 
lation is set down at 22,000, of which about 
one fourth are slaves of different shades of 
color. 

4. Rio de Janeiro lies between 21° and 
24° south latitude. It has a surface of 6,200 
square leagues, or 55,800 square miles and 
is generally mountainous, except behind 
Cape Sao-Thomé, where the land appears to 
be alluvial, and in the rainy season sub- 
merged. The river Cabapuana separates 
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this province on the north from that of Es- 
pirito-Santo ; the river Parahiba and its trib- 
utaries, the rivers Parahibuna and Preto, and 
the sierra of Mantiqueira, separate it from 
the province of Minas-Geraes, which is about 
35 leagues westward from the sea. The 
whole province of Rio de Janeiro is well 
watered. Its mineral products are iron, sul- 
phur, granite in abundance, gold in small 
quantity ; and various clays, among which is 
the petun-sé or kaolin, of which the Chinese 
form the finest porcelain. The forests pro- 
duce a great variety of woods, gums and 
balsams; ipecacuanha and jalap grow sponta- 
neously. The ibirapitanga, or Brazil wood of 
this province, is inferior to that which grows 
inthe north. More attention is paid in this 
than in any other province of Brazil to ag- 
riculture and gardening. Tropical fruits are 
abundant; and almost all the culinary vege- 
tables of Europe are found in the markets. 

According to an enumeration made in 
1840, the province contains 430,000 inhabi- 
tants, of which 224,830 are slaves; adding 
the 170,000 inhabitants of the city of Rio, 
makes the population 600,000. It is repre- 
sented by ten deputies and five senators. 
Whenever it is necessary to elect one, three 
candidates are named, from whom the em- 
peror selects the nominee. 

5. Espirito-Santo is a small maritime prov- 
ince extending between 18° and 21° south 
latitude. It contains 3,000 square leagues 
and a population of 24,000 souls of all colors. 
The country is very mountainous, and sav- 
age tribes, the Puris and Botecudes, the an- 
cient imores and Tupis inhabit the Cordil- 
leras. All the rivers of this province run 
from west to east, except the Guanda, which 
runs from south to north in the Cordillera, 
and empties into the Doce. The province 
produces sugar, rum, manioc, rice, millet, 
cotton, medicines, dye-woods and salted fish. 

6. Bahia is a maritime province, inhabited 
at the time of its discovery in 1500, by the 
Tupinambas. It is separated from Serzipe 
on the north by the river Real; from Goyax 
in the west, by the San Francisco and a 
chain of sterile mountains; from Espirito- 
Santo on the south by the river Mucuri; the 
Atlantic forms its eastern boundary between 
11° and 18° south latitude. The surface of 
his province, which embraces planes and 





hills, is supposed to measure 14,000 square 
leagues, and is inhabited by 650,000 souls, 
or little more than five to each square mile. 
The chief agricultural products are sugar, 
cotton, tobacco and coffee, which are export- 
ed to Europe; and manioc, rice, beans and 
millet, which are consumed in the country. 
The province is well watered and abounds in 
valuable woods ; gumselemi, copal, and drag- 
on’s blood are produced of superior quality, 
as well as jalap, ipecacuanha, saffron, and 
other medicines. The oranges are excellent, 
and tropical fruits are abundant. Seven 
senators and fourteen deputies represent the 
province in the national legislature. 

7. Sergipe is a small province with a sea 
coast extending from 10° to 11° of south lat- 
itude. It is separated from Alagoas on the 
north by the river San Francisco, and on the 
west thé same river separates it from Per- 
nambuco. The coast is flatand sandy. Its 
products are similar to those of Bahia. In 
the year 1839 the population was 167,397, 
including 25,000 Indians. One senator and 
two deputies constitute the legislative repre- 
sentation. 

8. The province of Alagoas, which derives 
its name from various lakes (lagoas) existing 
in it, which communicate with each other, 
and with several rivers emptying into the sea, 
lies between 8° and 10° south latitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the river Una, 
which separates it from Pernambuco; on the 
west by a mountain chain called the Dous- 
Irmaos, through which it is joined to the prov- 
inces of Pernambuco and Piauhi. The river 
San Francisco separates it from Sergipe on the 
south; and the Atlantic ocean bounds it on 
the east. It contains 5,200 square leagues 
and a population short of 100,000 men. 

The plains in the vicinity of the sea are 
low, sandy, and unadapted to cultivation; but 
in the interior the lands, which are high, are 
extremely fertile. The whole country abounds 
in water courses and rivers. Notwithstand- 
ing the abundance of water and the dense 
forests which occupy a great part of the prov- 
ince, the air is pure and the country healthy, 
except on the river San Francisco, where 
intermittent fevers prevail at certain seasons 
of the year. Architectural woods of several 
kinds are abundant; and the forests contain 
balsam copaiva, gum benjamin and copal 
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trees. They are inhabited by different tribes 
of nomadic Indians, who are not easily re- 
conciled to civilized life. Calcarious and 
granitic rocks, clays of various colors, a lit- 
tle gold and amianthusare found. The chief 
products of agricultural industry are tobacco, 
cotton and sugar; oranges, mangoes and 
other tropical fruits are plentiful. 

9. The province of Pernambuco lies be- 
tween the seventh and the ninth degrees of 
south latitude, having the provinces of Ba- 
hai and Alagoas on the south; Parahiba and 
Ceara on the north, and Piauhi and Goyaz 
on the west. The coast is lined with reefs 
and bars which very much interfere with ac- 
cess to the ports of this part of Brazil. This 
province contains about 7,200 square leagues, 
and about 320,000 inhabitants, including 
blacks, whites, Indians and mixed breeds. 
The country is freely intersected by rivers. 
The forests abound in valuable woods and 
trees, which yield balsams, gums and resins 
of many kinds. Cotton, of superior quality, 
and sugar are the chief agricultural products. 

10. Parahiba has about 28 leagues of coast, 
and extends westward about 120 leagues to 
the river CrumatahG, which separates it from 
the province of Cearé. The extent of Para- 
hiba, is estimated at 3,600 square leagues, 
and the population reached in 1838, only 
55,124 souls. A large proportion of the soil 
is unfit for agriculture, owing to the droughts 
which prevail for six or eight months of the 
year, and the sandy nature of the soil. The 
climate is considered healthy, and the heat of 
the region is tempered by the sea-breeze. 
The high lands are productive, and the pro- 
ducts of the forests are similar to those of the 
adjoining provinces. The exports are cotton, 
sugar and rum. 

11. Rio-Grande do Norte has an extent of 
about 2,000 square leagues and a population 
of 50,000, including Indians and slaves. The 
forests abound in balsamic, resinous and gum- 
bearing trees, and afford the best Brazil wood 
of the country. The climate is intensely 
hot. This province is bounded on the South 
by the river Guajii; on the West by the river 
Appodi, and on the North and East by the 
ocean. Its exports are salt, sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco and hides. 

12. The province of Ceara has a sea-coast | 


| 


Appodi on the East, and the Iguaragu on the 
West; its southern extremity is at the 8th de- 
gree of South latitude. On the South it 
touches the province of Pernambuco, and on 
the West itis separated from Piauhi by moun- 
tainridges. Its population is 160,000, spread 
over a surface estimated to contain 4,600 
square leagues. The highlands are fertile, and 
the valleys sandy, here and there irrigated 
by streams of aluminous and brine waters. 
This province abounds in medicinal plants, 
fine timber, mines of gold, silver, iron, cop- 
per, lead, salt, coal, nitre and various clays. 

13. The province of Piauhi is bounded on 
the North by the ocean; on the East by the 
provinces of Ceara, Parahiba and Pernambu- 
co; on the South by those of Bahia and 
Goyaz, and on the West by Maranham. Its 
surface is stated to measure 7,600 square 
leagues, and its present population does not 
exceed 60,000, including several thousand 
Indians. Nitre is found in all parts of the 
province, the inhabitants of which are devo- 
ted to grazing and rearing cattle. 

14. The vast province of Maranham mea- 
sures about 250 leagues from North to South, 
and about 120 from East to West, and con- 
tains only 200,000 inhabitants. Cotton, su- 
gar, rice, gums, hides, &c., are the chief ex- 
ports. Vanilla, ginger, jalap and ipecacu- 
anhaare indiginous. This province is bound- 
ed on the North by the ocean; on the West 
and South by the provinces of Pard and 
Goyaz, and on the East by the river Parna- 
hiba, which separates it from Piauhi. 

15. The province of Para lies between 4° 
30’ North, 6° South latitude; it has English 
and French Guiana on the North ; Maranham 
on the East; the provinces of Goyaz and 
Mato-Grosso on the South, and on the West 
‘Peru and Columbia. The civilized popula- 
tion is stated at 139,000, and the number of 
uncivilized Indians is computed to be 100,000. 
Its extent of surface measures 89,000 square 
leagues! Vanilla, ginger, indigo, sarsapa- 
rilla, jalap, ipecacuanha, as well as cloves 
and nutmegs, (?) grow spontaneously. The 
chief exports of Para are rice, urucd, a dye 
preferable to that of the Brazil wood, cocoa, 
sarsaparilla, spices, drugs, gumelastic, alspice, 
balsam copaiva, rum, cassia, and various kinds 
of lumber. 





on the North of 110 leagues, between the| 


16. Mata-Grosso is the most western of the 
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provinces of Brazil. It extends from the 7th 
to the 24th degree of South latitude. A 
chain of mountains separates it from Para on 
the North; on the West it is bounded by the 
republic of Peru, and the rivers Mamore, 
Jauré and Paraguai; on the East by the river 
Araguaia and a long range of mountains, and 
on the South, from East to West, the Paraua 
separates it from San Paulo, the Iguarei from 
the State of Entre Rios, and the Chechuhi 
from that of Paraguay. The surface of this 
province, which is abundantly watered by 
lakes and rivers, is estimated at 60,000 square 
leagues. In it is the famous diamond dis- 
trict. Gold, iron, clays of different colors, 
salt, nitre, and various gums, are among its 
mineral productions. The vegetable world 
here is rich in timber; gumelastic, dragons- 
blood, guns, balsams, jalap, indigo and va- 
nilla, grow abundantly and spontaneously. 

The whole population of this vast province 
does not exceed 40,000 souls, one-half of 
which are civilized Indians. 

17. Goyaz is between the eighth and twen- 
tieth degrees of South latitude. It is bounded 
on the North by the provinces of Para, Ma- 
ranham and Piauhi; on the East by those of 
Piauhi, Bahia, and Mimas-Geraes; on the 
South-west by the province of San Paulo, and 
on the West by that of Mato-Grosso. It con- 
tains 25,000 square leagues, and about 60,000 
inhabitants. Its soil yields gold, iron, dia- 
monds and other gems, rock-salt, granite, 
limestones and various clays. The plants 
are not less numerous or less valuable than 
in the neighboring provinces. 

18. Minas-Geraes contains 15,000 square 
leagues and 730,000 inhabitants. It is the 
most numerously peopled province of Brazil. 
It lies between 13° and 23° South latitude. 
The rivers Parahiba, Parahibuna and Preto, 
separate it from Rio de Janeiro on the South ; 
it joins Bahia and ESpirito Santo Goyaz. 
Gold, silver, platina, copper, iron, lead, mer- 
cury, tin, as well as bitumen, amianthus, gran- 
ite, limestone, diamonds, rubies, emeralds 
and other precious stones are among its min- 
eral productions. It has the various trees 
and plants found in other provinces. It ex- 
ports cattle, hogs, bacon, cotton cloth, tobacco, 
coffee and various furs, gems, drugs and dye 
woods, which goto Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and 


This brief geographical sketch is sufficient 
to indicate to political economists that the vast 
territory of Brazil may be regarded at the 
present time as a land of promise to future 
generations. But its soil, its forests and wa- 
ter courses remain still almost entirely un- 
known; and if we depend upon the slow-mo- 
ving inhabitants of Brazil, the world will re- 
main in comparative ignorance of the natu- 
ral resources and capabilities of that region 
for thousands of years. For the sake of the 
interests of humanity, the enterprize and in- 
telligence of the United States, may be di- 
rected towards the exploration of a country 
which seems to be almost unknown to those 
who dwell in it and rule over it. 

The country watered by the Amazon and 
its tributaries, is sufficient to support millions 
of people where we now find thousands. 
The Peruvian Cordilleras or Andes, give 
rise to three great rivers; the Orinoco, the 
La Plata, and the Amazon. 

The river Amazon arises on the plains of 
Boubon in Peru, from the lake Lawricocha, 
situated in latitude 10° 14! South, distant 
thirty-two leagues in a North-west direction 
from Lima. At its head waters it is known 
under the name of Tanguragu. It leaves the 
lake with a depth of sixty feet, and propor- 
tionate breadth. Itruns a northwardly course 
180 leagues, winding in various directions, 
receiving various small tributaries. In lat- 
itude 5° 30/ South, it turns tothe eastward, 
under the name of Marafion. 

The river Huallaga takes its rise, under 
the name of Hudnuco, from the lake Chiqui- 
acoba, on the plains of Boubon, in latitude 
10° 57! South, and takes anorthward course, 
to the town of Leon de Hudnuco, in latitude 
10° 3’ South. Near this point it runs to the 
eastward, doubles on itself and pursues a 
southwardly direction to 9° 55! South, and 
again turns to the North and enters the Ma- 
rafion, in latitude 5° 4! South, with a breadth 
of about one-third of a mile and a depth of 
34 feet. This river was navigated in its 
whole length by the Fray Manuel Sobrevi- 
ela, in the year 1790. In the account of his 
voyage, published in the second volume of 
the Mercurio Peruano, this river is supposed 
to offer a means of communicating with Ma- 
drid from Lima in three months, and an itin- 





San Paulo. 


eracy is given as follows:—From Lima to 
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Hudnuco, 60 leagues, 8 days; to Playa 
Grande, 30 leagues, 4 days; to Mayabamba 
111 leagues, 7 days; to Yurimagnas, 63 
leagues, 3 days; to the lake, 40 leagues, 1 
day; to Tefe on the line dividing the terri- 
tories of Spain and Portugal, 8 days, and 
hence to Para 15 days, in all 46 days. This 
was by navigation in canoes, which allowed 
45 days to cross the Atlantic. 

The Apurimac arises in the Peruvian 
province of Tinta, latitude 16° South, and 
takes. an eastward direction. In latitude 12° 
6’ South, it receives the river Jauja, which 
rises from the lake Chinchaycecha, 11° 3/ 
South ; also on the plains of Boubon. About 
latitude 10° 45/, it is joined by the Beni, 
which is supposed to arise from the Cordil- 
leras in the neighborhood of Cusco. 

More than forty streams empty into the 
Apurimac before the Beni reaches it, and 
then it takes the name of Ucayali, which pur- 
sues a north-easterly direction and forms a 
junction with the Marafion in latitude 4° 45/ 
South, near the village of Omaguas. From 
this point to the sea, the stream takes the 
name of Amazon. 

The Ucayali was explored in the year 1790, 
by the Fray Narciso Girbal y Barcelo, and 
an account of his perigrinations was publish- 
ed the following year in the Mercurio Peru- 
ano, (volume 3.) 

Thirty leagues beyond the confluence of 
the Ucayali and Marafion; the Napé, which 
arises in the vicinity of Quito, empties into 
the Amazon, latitude 4° 15/ South. Fifteen 
leagues beyond the junction of the Napé, is 
the mouth of the Cassiquim, which runs a 
hundred leagues in a southwardly direction. 
Thus, streams which penetrate the country 
to the North and the South successively, pour 
their waters into the Amazon or Orillana, 
swelling its current until it falls into the ocean 
under the equator. This mighty river and 
its tributaries, form a water communication 
with not less than 100,000 square leagues of 
land, unsurpassed in fertility and variety of 
natural productions by any in the world. 

These streams should be explored, and 
where found practicable, navigated by steam 
or caloric ships from the United States. We 
should be the first to profit by the mines and 
forests of the country watered by the Ama- 
zon, a country in every respect adapted to 








reward the enterprize of the Southern States. 
It is not easy to estimate the vast commerce 
which will be borne over those waters in the 
next fifty years. Through them the cities of 
Cusco, Lima, and even Quito, may be brought 
in proximity to the Atlantic. 

Brazil may be regarded, in a degree, as be- 
ing placed in the centre of the civilized and 
commercial world. Its ports are within fifty 
days sail of the markets of Europe and the 
United States; thirty from the Cape of Good 
Hope; seventy to eighty from China and 
Java, New Zealand and Australia; forty to 
Chili and fifty to Peru. A Brazilian squad- 
ron cruising between cape St. Roque and the 
western coast of Africa, would, in a short 
time, be able to intercept the commerce of 
the world. 

The above notes are chiefly derived from 
the Corografia Paraense of Ignacio Accioli de 
Cerqueira e Silva, (Bahia, 1833;) Memorias 
Historicas,'e Politicas da Provincia da Bahia 


| by the same author, (Bahia 1835 ;) El Mercu- 


rio Peruano, (Lima, 1791;) and the Diccion- 
ario Geographico Historico e Descriptivo do 
Imperio do Brazil, by J. G. R. Millet de 
Saint-Adolphe ; Dr. Gaetano Lopes de Mou- 
ra, and J. P. Aillaud, Vice-Consul de Portu- 
gal em Caen, (Pariz, 1845.) 














THE MAID O’ BALCARRIE. 


Cauld blew the wind an’ fast fell the sleet, 
As I sped o’er the hill to my Mary, 

By love urged on so fast and so fleet, 
To meet the fair maid o’ Balcarrie. 


Like the blush on the rose so lovely the hue 
That spreads o’er the face o’ my Mary, 

As I met her and kissed her—sae lovely and true, 
Is the fairest fair maid o’ Balcarrie. 


Her voice is like music in summer winds sighing, 
Sae gentle and sweet is my ain bonnie Mary ; 

And aft might be heard the saft echo replying— 
She’s the fairest fair maid o’ Balcarrie. 


I made her my proffer by the light o’ the moon, 


And ca’d her my own bonnie Mary ; 
I saw by the blush on her cheek that she’d soon 
Be the bonniest bride in Balcarrie. 
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{the French monarch. He deemed it safest to 
| place her under watch and ward, and thence- 
forward she was kept aclose prisoner. This 
An Historical Sketch of the Olden Time. was very irritating to her loyal vassals of 
| Aquitaine and Poictou, among whom she had 
BY M. J. been born and brought up; and they, in their 
‘turn, found little difficulty i in inciting the wild, 
reckless spirits of her sons to a resistance 
'which bore the appearance of championship 
‘for their mother’s rights. 
| Among the boldest and most untiring of 
these instigators, was Sir Bertrand de Born 
—a Baron of Aquitaine, and one of that race 
of Troubadours whose lays of love and war 
‘were even more potent than their swords. 
‘Through the medium of the soft, Italian-like 
“ Langue d’Oc,” peculiar to the South of 
‘France, he aimed many a keen shaft of sa- 
His queen, the intriguing and beautiful tire at the English King. All the chivalry 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, sought to be revenged of his poetic nature was stirred when he 
upon him for his many neglects of her, by thought of Eleanor of Aquitaine—his own 
employing her utmost arts—which were of liege lady—pining in lcnely captivity, far 
no mean quality—in fomenting discord be- away from the sunny valleys of her child- 
tween him and his fiery and ungovernable hood, ina land over which her own husband 
sons. ‘Times and again had these most dis-' held swe ay. 
loyal and nauaiewel children, urged on by) The Troubadour had never rested in his 
their no less unnatural mother, ‘raised the endeavors to assist in breaking down the 
parricidal hand of war against their father ; | power of Henry, whom he only thought of 
and as often had the latter, with too indul- as the harsh jailor of his Princess. He had 
gent a clemency, and too ready a trust, par- been the soul of every confederacy, and was 
doned their revolt and received them again possessed of unbounded power over the 
into favor, when the failure of their enter-' young Prince Henry. But the energetic 
prises placed them at his mercy. English King succeeded in thwarting every 
The reader needs not to be reminded of machination-—~ian uprooting every conspiracy, 
the disgraceful league of Prince Henry, the and in quelling every rebellion of his reluc- 
eldest, with his father-in-law, Louis VII. of tant French subject, notwithstanding that his 
France, to obtain forcible possession of the. own heart, which was naturally a tender one, 
sovereign power of England; nor of his many | was in the meanwhile slowly breaking. 
hollow reconciliations and treacherous trea-| But a hand against which it was in vain to 
ties; nor of the headlong and restless ambi-| contend, was now raised against the young 
tion of Richard, over whom the romance of Prince; and, in the very height of his most 


THE CAPTIVE TROUBADOUR: 


CHAPTER I. 


All readers of history are familiar with the 
character of the troubles which embittered | 
the latter days of England’s second Henry, 
and brought him at length, in brokenness of | 
heart, to ‘the grave. He experienced to the 
full, with the outcast King Lear,— 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


later days has shed so glorifying a halo; nor. 


of the fierce turbulence of the young Geoffrey ; 
nor the false-heartedness of the favorite John. 
It must be confessed, however, that these un- 
dutiful sons were not wholly without plea, in 


thus arraying themselves in open warfare’ 


against their father. 

Eleanor was too thoroughly-bred a mischief- 
maker to render it prudent for Henry to per- 
mit her to go at large, especially after she 
had sought to abandon him and fly for pro- 
tection to the court of her former husband, 


Vou. XIX—13. 





disloyal opposition, he was seized by mortal 
sickness, and died,—leaving his forgiving 
father as much overwhelmed with sorrow, as 
though the life he mourned, had never been 
disgraced by one act of disobedience. But 
the King’s grief did not overcome his indig- 
nation against the abettors of his son’s wrong- 
doing; andl he had no sooner seen the latter 
committed to the tomb, than he pounced upon 
them in his fury, and put them to complete 
rout. 


The revolt was effectually quelled; and, 
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among the many insurgents that were made thou’lt rather plead that they belied thee, I 
prisoners, was the warrior-minstrel, Sir Ber- wot, when thou art brought forth to confront 
trand de Born. ‘the King, and receive sentence from his 
‘mouth. Thou wouldst be willing then—wil- 
In a dungeon-like apartment, whose dusk- ‘ling enough, I dare be sworn, to give up thy 
iness was relieved only by a faint ray of light knightly name and thy clerkly qualities even, 
that feebly found its way through a narrow for a condition no better than mine, # thou 
loop-hole in the massive wall, sat the Cap-/might’st thereby purchase his grace.” 
tive Troubadour. As he leaned forward with a| “That would not I!’’ answered De Born, 
dejected air, supporting his head with both his haughtily. “Better that my life be short, 
hands, his companions of the battle-field and and be that of an honorable Knight, and a 
banquet hall and tournament, would scarcely | scholar, and a fair gentleman of ‘Aquitaine, 
have recognised in him, the gayest sharer in than that it be lengthened out to four-score 
their jousts and revels. He started up after such vulgar years as thine.” 
some time, with a vehement gesture, as ifto) “T’ faith, he is somewhat of a braggart, 
stride the gloomy vaulted chamber, but was methinks, who boasts of his honor, while he 
immediately jerked back by the chain about wears a.traitor’s chain. No marvel it chafeth 
his wrist which was fastened to an iron ring thee; for in my mind, the two agree not over- 


in the wall. He had for an instant forgotten | well together.” 


its restraint, and muttering, as he was thus re- | 


minded of it, a curse between his teeth, 
against the evil fortune which had brought 
him to his present condition, he threw him- 


self moodily upon the low stone seat as be-| 


fore. 
Just then the heavy door was unbarred and 
one of King Henry’s Norman men-at-arms, 


who was acting as temporary warder of the | 


conquered castle, entered, bearing a stone 
pitcher filled with water, and a loaf of coarse 
bread which he deposited at the prisoner’s 
side. 

‘So thy jesses chafe thee, my falcon- 
heart,” he said, curtly, as he observed Sir 
Bertrand indignantly regarding his chain: 
“ Well, it may be a comfort to thee to know 
thou shalt not have to wear them over-long.”’ 

‘‘Ha! how say’st thou so?’ asked the 
prisoner, looking up with an eager expres- 
sion of inquiry. 

“Why, our master will take pains to make 
them needless; and thou’lt understand with- 
out any help from me, how that may easiest 
be done. I tell thee, Sir Knight, the King’s 
anger is at its hottest, and nothing can cool 
it but blood—the blood of his enemies, I 
mean ; aad thy actions have well proved thee 
one of the staunchest of them.” 


1? 


“ Tnsolent caitiff!’’ exclaimed the trouba- 
‘dour, contemptuously: ‘I would like to try 
these links against thy villain’s scull, did I 
not feel there would be dishonor in matching 
myself with such as thou.” 

‘‘Troth,” cried the soldier,’’ thou hast a 
bold tongue in thy head, considering how 
short a time it may have to wag. I thought 
your Troubadours were ever soft-spoken gen- 
tlemen; but methinks I might go elsewhere 
to learn courtesy.”’ 

Sir Bertrand flashed a scornful glance at 
the speaker, but deigned no further reply; 
and the latter seeing he had not taken any 
notice of the food that had been placed for 
him, proceeded to remind him of it. 


‘Thou hadst better eat and refresh thy- 
self; for by this hour, I should think thou 
hadst come to thine appetite. To be sure, 
thou’ lt not find in what I have brought, any- 
thing to remind thee of the wassail thou hast 
held with our young Princes in the days gone 
by. Dost thou know,” he added, coming 
closely up to the prisoner, to compel his at- 
tention, “ or if thou dost not, thou’lt learn it 
soon enough to thy sorrow, that the King 
blameth this very wassailing of thine, and 
the drunken feasting into which thou and 
such as thee wert so wont to tempt Prince 


“They have spoken but the truth”—re-| Henry—God rest his soul!—as the cause of 
sponded Sir Bertrand, the sudden light that|his sickness and death?” 


had for a moment overspread his countenance 
giving way again to gloom. 
‘* By Saint Denis,” returned the warder, 


“Hold thy peace, knave!”’ said Sir Ber- 
trand, impatiently: ‘I have not been used 
to be called to account by such as thou art. 
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It will be time enough for me to answer 
whatever charge may be urged against me, 
when I am summoned before a fit judge.”’ 

‘‘That may be sooner than thou wishest. 
The King rides hither this very night.’’ 

‘Doth he so, indeed? That is the best 
word I have heard from thy churl’s lips.” 

“ Not so good if it puts such end to thy 
captivity as they say it will.” 

“ And what kind of an end may that be?” 

‘Why thou might’st hit the truth without 
much danger of missing, I should think, and 
without having my hand to guide thine ar- 
row. Thou’rt better read in the old chroni- 
cles than most men, I trow: and thou’lt re- 
member—for even J have heard the story— 
how Beauclerc rewarded the troubadour who 
did for him, what thou hast done for his grand- 
son: only, mayhap, thou’lt not be so fortu- 
nate as to escape so easily as he.”’ 

A perceptible shudder for an instant passed 
over the stalwart form of the Knight, as he 
recalled the incident to which such cruel re- 
ference had been made; but raising himself 
the next moment he said, proudly : 

“Death at once were far, far kinder. I 
should rather, like De Barré, beat out mine 
own brains against these walls, than live on 
in darkness, to be pointed at as a monument 
of the mercy of the English King. But, 
away, away! if my time is to be short, tor- 
ture me not farther with thy presence.” 

The rude soldier, with the insensibility pe- 
culiar to his class, had done his part towards 
rendering the situation of his prisoner as hope- 
less as he well knew how;; so without further 
word, he unbarred the heavy door again and 
passed out, leaving the dark and dreary cell 
infinitely drearier for his visit. 


CHAPTER II. 


The last glimmer of light had faded away 
from the gloomy prison walls, for the sun had 
now set, and the softened rays strove in vain 
to pierce the narrow slit into which not even 
the broad glare of noontide could penetrate 
without being subdued to a twilight shadow- 
iness. In like manner did Sir Bertrand feel, 


as he gazed into the deepening darkness, that | 
the light of hope was withdrawing itself, and|those who desired admittance; for a con- 





leaving him to be enveloped in a less palpa- 
ble, but intenser gloom. 

He was not left long however, to brood 
over the intelligence which had been so re- 
cently conveyed to him, before he was star- 
tled from his most painful reverie by sounds 
without the castle gate which clearly enough 
betokened to him that an armed train await- 
ed admission there. The swell of a trumpet 
came distinctly to his ear, and he heard al- 
most instantly after, the ponderous fall of the 
drawbridge, succeeded by the ringing tramp 
of horsemen upon it, and the prancing of 
many hoofs on the flagged pavement of the 
courtyard. 

He knew at once that it must be the arri- 
val of the King; and his bold and confident 
heart, which would have scorned to quail 
upon the bloody battle-field and in the face 
of thousands of enemies, when he had a free 
arm for his defence and a tried weapon in 
his hand, had some misgivings now, as he 
thought upon himself, a hopeless prisoner 
under the same roof with the judge from 
whom, as his keeper had intimated, he had 
little to hope of clemency or favor. He re- 
flected on the small reliance there was to be 
placed in the mediation of Prince Richard, 
who was now reconciled to his father, and 
might, if he were so disposed, use his influ- 
ence in behalf of his old and swornally. But 
what of generosity or nobleness was to be 
expected from him who, while styling him- 
ling himself “ Duke of Aquitaine,”’ had turn- 
ed his arms against the cause of the men of 
Aquitaine? 

Scarce an hour had he been indulging in 
such troubled ruminations as these, when he 
again heard the winding of a horn; but more 
timidly blown, as if those who sought admis- 
sion, were doubtful of gaining it. He turn- 
ed his ear eagerly in the direction of the 
sound, and listened with subdued breath, in 
the fluttering hope that some attempt on the 
part of his friends was about to be made for 
his ransom. He fancied that they might 
have received intimation of the King’s ex- 
pected arrival, and have come in hot haste to 
grant such concessions, or to lay such trea- 
sure at his feet as would purchase his free- 
dom. 

There seemed to be long parley held with 
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siderable time elapsed before he heard the 
fall of the drawbridge; and from the indis- 
tinct clatter of the horses’ feet, the retinue 
that entered did not appear to be a large 
one. Some time passed by, lengthened most 
wearily out to the captive, as he sat in the 
deep darkness, waiting in anxious suspense 
for some further development—when, with 
a throb of intensest expectancy, he saw be- 
neath the door of his cell, the gleam of an 
approaching light, and heard footsteps u>2. 
the stone-paved corridor. His suspense was 
only momentary, for the bolts were soon 
withdrawn, and he saw standing in the door- 
way—not as he had fain hoped, the chivalric 
Richard, come with knightly generosity to 
tell him that he had plead their old friend- 
ship with his father, and had succeeded in ef- 


fecting his forgiveness ; nor yet any body of | 


mediating companions,—but the same gruff 
halberdier who had left him, but an hour or 
two before. 


‘Love knoweth no fear: anything—every- 
thing could I dare for thy dear sake ?”’ 

‘“‘ But how didst thou hope to gain admis- 
sion into this stronghold, or to be suffered 
the privilege of seeing me? Who are thine 
attendants?”’ 

“ Only a score of our own retainers—”’ 

“Ah! I see thou art true to the Roman 
blood in thy veins, my own brave-hearted 
wife!” interrupted De Born, with unspeaka- 
ble tenderness, as he put back the disorder- 
ed hair from the brow of the beautiful Ital- 
ian, and pressed his lips against it: ‘“ And 
'hadst thou no dread lest thou shouldst be 
| thyself detained a prisoner?” 

“Dread? could that be dreaded which 
might restore me tothee? Ah! my heart 
' wears a heavier chain than this’’—she con- 
tinued, as she wound her fingers about his 
fettered wrist—‘‘ though my body were free 
as the winds to rove whither it will.” 

‘But I did not fear it’’—she went on to 





Sir Bertrand’s excited hopes sank heavily 
back upon his scarcely beating heart; and 
as he put up his fettered hand to shade his 
eyes from the glare of his torch, he did not 
notice the hooded female figure that followed 
his jailor into the cell. With a faint shriek 
of mingled joy and anguish, she darted for- 
ward and flung herself, with a passionate ex- 
clamation, upon the bosom of the astonished 
knight. 

*‘My Therese!” he cried, clasping as well 
as his chains would allow, the almost swoon- 
ing form to his heart,—‘‘ my poor Therese!” 

It was all the tremulous lips could utter. 
Moments passed—they were not many, as 
men count time; but if reckoned by the 
spirit’s admeasurement—if summed and 
weighed by the agony of love and devotion 
that was crowded into their brief space— 
they would have more than overbalanced 
many a heart’s lifetime. 

‘“‘ How in the name of all the blessed saints 
camest thow hither?’’ Sir Bertrand asked, 
when his emotions had so far subsided as to 
permit him toe speak. ‘‘ Was my dove not 
afraid to trust herself in such an eagle’s 
nest?” 

The lady raised her head, and fastening 
her swimming eyes upon the Knight, witha 
look in which all her woman’s soul was con- 
centrated, she said brokenly— 


say after an interval of tearful silence: ‘““My 
'page Rupert—thou rememberest the boy— 
| was for some time about the English court 
| before he came into my servicce, and he told 
ime that King Henry was never proof against 
‘the petition of a woman—’ 

“Nay, say not so—”’ interrupted Sir Ber- 
trand—‘‘ while our own Lady of Aquitaine 
languisheth year after year in confinement : 
her distresses at least, move him not—”’ 





‘‘ But I remembered,” proceeded Therese, 
‘‘T remembered how often he had forgiven 
the young Princes when they threw them- 
selves upon his clemency; and I augured 
thence, that he could not be so stern-natured 
as his enemies represented him—”’ 

‘‘Hast thou had audience of him?”’ asked 
the Knight, turning his eyes with sudden and 
eager inquiry upon her. Therese’s head 
sank till her white forehead sustained itself 
against Sir Bertrand’s knee, and her frame 
: Shook, as shakes the frail forest flower under 
'the sweep of the deluging tempest. The 
question was repeated in her ear; and look- 
‘ing up, she answered with all of heart-bro- 
kenness that the voice can take into its 
tone— 

‘““Yes—yes: I have thrown myself at his 
feet, and prayed for thy precious life—”’ 
| ‘‘And what heed gave he to thy quest? 
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These streaming tears bode but ill success, I| wilt be in my country’s cause, and for the 
fear.” protection and honor of our ducal house? I 
With another convulsive effort, Therese know thou dost not forget the saying of the 
raised the head that had again fallen to its old poet— 
former position, and with a startling, terrible 
calmness upon her ashy face, breathed forth, “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
rather than spoke— 
“He said—he said—thou hadst treasona-) «| only know,” exclaimed Therese, pas- 
bly taken up arms against thy leige lord,— sionately, ‘‘that all patriotism—everything, 
and hadst been the upholder of his sons in| jx mereed in thee. Thou art more to me 
their rebellion,—and that every law of jus-| than King—country—home—friends : every- 
tice required thou shouldst suffer therefor. thing but God and Heaven!” 
And oh! my Bertrand! he swore by the! «Then, if thou wilt not lay thine aching 
holy rood, that to-morrow—to-morrow—" | head on that pillow,” said De Born with a 
she gasped, shudderingly—‘ thy life should tone of undisguised hopelessness—‘ where 
pay the forfeit--” ‘shall I point thee for comfort! ”’ 


In the overburdening excess of her an-|  « Here—here alone!” sobbed Therese, 


guish, Therese had sunk helplessly at her jifjing as she spoke, a golden Agnus Dei that 
husband’s feet. And the warder, who had hung suspended from her neck. “In Eis 


been standing a silent spectator of the scene, | pour of strong agony, our Saviour turned to 
stepped forward with an exclamation of rude | the Father: so let us turn to Hii. Look 


pity, as if to raise her. , __. |my beloved, to His Cross: hang thine every 
“ Away!’’ cried the Knight, stretching his’ hope there; it is all J can do: and then, 


arm protectingly over her. ‘Retire beyond though man do his worst, we shall only be 
hearing, if thou hast any humanity in thy parted for a little while.” 


bosom, and let these moments, which may! She pressed the symbol of her faith fervid- 
be our last together, be without an audi- jy to her quivering lips, and then lifted it to 


tor.” ; those of her husband. 

The soldier, unable to resist the lofty air) Dat us” teneel tobeteeeaideid “he. es: 
of command with which these words were suming an attitude of devotion, and drawing 
uttered, did as he was bidden, and withdrew her to his side. ‘‘Thou, Therese, wert ever 
to another part of the cell. Sir Bertrand my better angel: pray for me now, and on 
then raised the young, sorrow-stricken form, | the wings of thy petition, my spirit will strive 
and placed her in the seat beside him.” to rise.” 


“Be comforted, Carissima’’—he said in a) « Nay—thou too, shalt pray: Heaven may 
voice which he strove to compel to steadi- | not be won by mediation such as mine.’’ 


ness. ‘‘I am not wholly without hope.| After their overcharged hearts had reliev- 

Thou knowest the King’s devotion to Prince ed themselves by this outpouring of their 

Henry, and how his heart, they say, bleeds) sorrow, they rose from their lowly posture, 

over his loss: and thou knowest too, how | with a momentary feeling of calmness, as if 

dearly the Prince loved me. Think’st thou | the compassionate hand whose aid they 

this advantage will avail me nothing?” —_| sought, had been laid in soothing benediction 
“ Nay—nay !”? cried Therese, despairing-| upon each uplifted brow. 


ly: “Trust no such vain hope. Did not; “Thou wilt wait!” said the Knight, ques- 








these ears hear the vow pass his lips!” 'tioningly, after they had sat sometime in per- 
“ Ah, yes, I should remember,—“ rejoined fect silence. 
Sir Bertrand, after a sad and thoughtful; ‘Oh! no, no!” exclaimed Therese, with a 


pause—‘‘I should remember that all elo- newly awakened gush of agony: “I know 
quence of mine must prove powerless, indeed, | my heart will break with the tidings, and I 
upon the nature that could withstand such | would fain die among friends. Part of my 
tears and such entreaties as thine, my The-| attendants shall remain, if the King will per- 
rese. But ifI die, beloved !—if I must die— mit; and when they come and tell me all— 
will it not soften the thought to thee, that it i then it will not be long until the holy sisters 
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of Saint Ursula lay me to rest in their quiet 
cloisters.”’ 

They were interrupted at this moment by 
the approach of the halberdier, who announ- | 
ced that the lady’s time was up, and he could 
wait for her no longer. 

“Oh! for the love of Heaven—”’ cried 
Therese, imploringly, as she knelt at his. 
feet—‘let me pass this last night with my | 
husband ?”’ 

“ Nay—nay—” he said, turning away his 
face, as though unwilling to trust the influ-. 
ence of the beautiful eyes streaming with 
tears, raised so supplicatingly towards him; 
‘‘ that is counter to my order. It hath been 
a great stretch of grace on our master’s part 
to admit thee here at all. Abuse it not by 
asking too much.” 

“Oh! part us not yet!” she cried, locking 
her arms convulsively about Sir Bertrand. 
« Part us not yet!” 

‘‘What must be, must be,’’ said the sol- 
dier. ‘’Tis a sorry business enough, good 
mistress, and the sooner ye make an end on’t. 
the better, for both of ye.’ And he laid his 
hand on her shoulder as if to enforce his. 
words. 

She uttered a low, piercing shriek that rung. 
startlingly through the gloomy apartment ; 
and the warder, without any further delay, 
wrested her from her husband’s embrace, and 
bore her in a state of merciful insensibility | 
away. 


| 


| 


| 


CHAPTER III. 





The next morning at an early hour, the, 


unloose these vile shackles, and I am ready 
to follow thee forthwith.” 

By the direction of the official, one of the 
attendants immediately struck off his chains, 
and the prisoner stepped forward with an 
elastic energy that betokened how little power 
the desperate circumstances in which he 
found himself placed, had had to break, or 
even bend, his undaunted spirit for more than 
amoment. His very hand seemed to rejoice 
in its release from the fetters it had so indig- 
nantly worn, as with a graceful wave of it, 
he said— 

‘‘ Lead on, good squires—I am panting for 
a breath of other air than this mouldy prison 
affords, and I pine to stand once more in the 
free light of day: that at least, will not be 
denied me.’ 

The guard passed on: the Knight ascended 


_the dark stairway closely behind them, and 


in a few minutes he was ushered by them 
into the great hall of the castle, where King 


Henry, surrounded by many of his Norman 
nobles, awaited him. The impulsive mon- 


arch, subject to sudden and generous emo- 


tions, and swayed with equal readiness, by 


passions of an opposite character, shot light- 
ning glances of anger from his eyes as soon 
as they rested upon the prisoner; and his 
‘hand was thrust nervously under his short 


Norman mantle, as if in search of the hilt of 


his poignard, as he exclaimed in a boisterous 
tone : 

‘Ha! traitor! so thou hast come to an- 
swer for thy treacheries at last! How didst 
thou dare do so godless a thing as sow dis- 
cord in the family of thy sovereign? How 
didst thou dare instigate my sons to rebellion, 


rusty key turned in the massive lock, and and embroil me and my subjects of these, 
the door of Sir Bertrand de Born’s cell was my southern provinces, in civil conflict? 
ounce more opened. An official of somewhat | Certes, so surely as there is justice in heaven, 


gentler bearing than the attendant of the 
preceding day entered, followed by several 
men-at-arms. 

«Good morrow, Sir Knight,” said he, ad-| 
vancing toward the prisoner—‘ good morrow 
to thee ; though I wot, thou’lt think me no) 
welcome visitor when thou knowest mine er 
rand: it is to conduct thee into the presence 
of the king.” 


‘Nay, thou art none the less welcome for 





such offices shall not go unrewarded.”’ 

Sir Bertram had doffed his velvet cap and 
made a courteous salutation, as soon as he 
had entered the royal presence; and now 
stood below the dais on which the king sat, 
with his arms calmly folded upon his breast, 
and with a dignified gracefulness of mien 
that contrasted strangely with the bluff and 
uncouth manners of the sovereign. Tocringe 
and sue humbly for his life, was something 





that,” said Sir Bertrand, rising from his seat, , which the pride of a baron of Aquitaine could 
“anything is better than this suspense : only | not brook; and life on such terms the bold 
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troubadour would have scorned to receive | 
from any hands, much less from those of the. 
monarch whom he considered himself justi- 
fied in opposing. | 

‘‘ Hear me, Sire,’’ he began, in a firm voice, | 
as though he felt sure of being able to vindi- 
cate his honor, and cast away from himself 
the imputation of treason, “ hear my vindi- 
cation before thou dost wholly condemn me.” 

‘Thy vindication!” exclaimed the King 
contemptuously, ‘“ thou canst find fine schol- 
arly excuses, forsooth, for teaching the royal | 
Princes of England to break the fifth com- 
mandment; and thou wouldst array thyself 
with most specious sophistries to prove that 
thou still maintainest thy fair honor, although | 
thou hast broken thine oaths to thy sovereign, 
whose liegeman thou art sworn to be against 
all men ;—and thou thinkest to explain away 
the traitorous ditties which thou hast put into 
the mouths of the strolling Provengal bards 
who sing in every castle hall from Langue- 
doc to Calais. Thy vindication, indeed! I 
wot it would be a sorry enough one.” 

‘“‘T am not the traitor thou would’st brand 
me,” said Sir Bertrand, proudly—“ i have | 
ever acted as my conscience bade me”’ 

“ A most vilely kept conscience, by Saint | 
Dunstan! Who was thy father-confessor, 
that he could have done his duty so illy by 
thee? No other, I ween, than Satan himself, 
that prince of traitors. Hear him, my lords,” 
continued the King, turning to his nobles with 
a sardonic smile overspreading his features— 
“hear him pines conscientious reasons for, 
his treason.” | 

“My first duty as a vassal,” said the 
Knight, with a still undaunted front, ‘ was | 
to my Princess, through whom alone, as all | 
men know, the fealty of these southern prov- 
inces can be claimed by thee ; and when, in 
my judgment, fidelity to a less binding oath 
became incompatible with fidelity to the one 
that bound me still more strongly, where 
would have been my knightly honor—where 
would have been my chivalry—where my 
patriotism, if I had preferred thy cause to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine !” 

“ Fool!” cried the irritated King— how 





dar’st thou even in word divorce them? They | 


are one and the same cause, and it is only, 
such firebrands as thou, that would make them 


different. 


Thou art bold, indeed, to thrust 


such an excuse in the very face of thy sov- 
ereign: I’ll have no more of it.” 

u "Then I may not defend myself ?’’ asked 
Sir Bertrand, hesitating. 

‘Tf thou hast no better defence to offer 


than the specimen thou hast furnished, it 
would be as well for thee to hold thy tongue. 
‘Speak no more!” exclaimed the irascible 


monarch, as he saw the prisoner about to 
continue—‘ thy arguments are worse than 
useless.” 

‘‘ Tf thou wilt not hear me,” said the trou- 
badour, in a somewhat lowered voice, ‘for 
mine own sake, then listen to me, I pray, for 
his sake’’— 

‘* Aye, aye,” broke in the king in a taunt- 
ing tone, not in the least heeding the Knight ; 


“T have heard that thou art wont to boast 
thyself possessed of such an overabundance 


of wit, that thou hadst never found use for 
more than one-ha!f of it. I trow—an I am 
not grievously mistaken, that thou mightst 
summon thy whole force to thy aid to-day, 
and yet find it far too little to help thee out 


of thy troublesome plight.” 


“ Ah! yes,’”’—and the prisoner’s voice 
grew suddenly subdued and sad—“ such, in- 
deed was once my boast. Many straits have 
I been placed in during my past life, and 
never before have I found these same wits 


fail me ;—but now” — 


‘“?Tis a pity,” interrupted the King with 
an affectation of sympathy—‘’tis a grave 
pity they should fly thee at a time when thou 
standest in sorer need of them than ever be- 
fore. Certes, they have taken a lesson from 
their master, and learned to play traitor too!”’ 

“Sire,” replied De Born, extending his 
arms toward the monarch, and speaking ' with 


a voice tremulous through its emotion, and an 
air of irresistible pathos—‘ Sire, since the 


day when these arms received into their em- 


brace the dying form of the valiant young 


Prince Henry,—since the hour this bosom 
supported his drooping head—and these 
hands closed his eyes forever,—since then, 

indeed, I am no longer myself. All wit—all 
|wisdom and sense, have alike forsaken me: 

they are buried with my heart in his grave!” 
—and covering his face with his hands, the 
Knight sank dow n upon the dais, as if wholly 
overpowered by the mournful memories his 
words had summoned up. 
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The King, who had been seeking ever since| CHAPTER IV. 
the death of his son, to divert his acute grief 
by unceasing activity in prosecuting his de-| Within one of the quiet chambers of the 


signs of vengeance, was so overcome by this convent of Saint Ursula, lay the Lady The- 
sudden and unlooked-for allusion, that he rese ina state of the utmost fatigue and ex- 
burst into tears, and fell back into the arms haustion. Her hurried ride of several leagues 
of his attendants. on the preceding evening,—the anguish her 
It created no little alarm throughout the interview with her husband had cost her,— 
hall, to see a strong, athletic frame, such as the night of sleepless woe that followed,— 
the English’s monarch’s, felled by the vio-| and the dreary return on that morning, would 
lence of his rushing emotions, as by a blow/have been enough of themselves to have 
from a battle-axe : but some of those present ‘overborne a less delicate frame. But super- 
had seen him swoon repeatedly away only a added to these, was the harrowi ing suspense 
few weeks before, when the tidings of his) which seemed too much for her wrung heart 
son’s death had been brought to him. The 'to bear, and which she expected would be 
lords and vassals crowded anxiously around, terminated in a few hours by still more ter- 
curious witnesses of such an exhibition of/rible tidings. 
feeling as those stern, rude times rarelyever| « Hopeless grief is passionless,”-—and as 
furnished. Restoratives were speedily pro-/ she lay with her eyes shut and her lips rig- 
vided ; the King’s senses began to return! idly compressed, and her pale fingers clasped 
after a short interval, and leaning upon the tightly over the crucifix on her bosom,—the 
arm of one of the barons, he resumed his |two or three nuns who were hovering about 
seat. | her, whispered their fears to one another that 
But the wrathful expression had passed | she was indeed passing away. The words 
away from his countenance, leaving it pale | did not escape the sufferer, whose every 
and sad, and the glancing fire of his eye had sense had become only too painfully acute, 
become tempered toa strange softness. Under|and she opened her eyes and looked kindly 
the spell of the masterly touch of the Trou-| upon them to allay their apprehensions ;— 
badour, upon the tender and delicate chords|then without speaking, closed them again. 
of parental affection, had the evil spirit of| The sympathizing Sisters moved noiselessly 
vengeance been exorcised and _ banished around, sometimes giving low utterance to 
wholly away. the consolations and prayers of the Church ; 
‘Where is the prisoner?” he asked, in|sometimes arranging the cushions of her 
tones no longer loud and passionate, but) couch, or moistening her lips with wine, or 
choked with his deeply stirred emotions ;— seeking to revive her with aromatic odors. 
“where is Sir Bertrand de Born? Bring} Suddenly the stillness that reigned through- 
him hither again :’’ for the barons and atten-| out the chamber was broken by the sound of 
dants had so filled the upper part of the hall the quick tramp of horsemen that came borne 
as quite to conceal him from view. on the summer breeze through the open case- 
“ Sir Bertrand,” said the King, when se bgsens: succeeded by an unusual bustle about 
was once more brought into his presence,— the convent gate. The Lady Therese’s ear 
“ Sir Bertrand, I well know that my son loved | was the first to catch it, and she started up 
thee more than any man on earth; and thou | | | wildly,—her beautifully arched brows knot- 
mayst truly say that in losing him, thou didst | ted through the intensity of her mental an- 
lose everything. Ihad intended no less than. guish, and her hands lifted aloft in an implo- 
that thy blood should be the forfeit of thy many iri ring attitude. 
mal-practices towards me ; but since he who One of the nuns was about to leave the 
was so dear to me, was also dear to thee, and | apartment with the evident view of learn- 
died in thine arms,—I, for love of him. give ing the tidings, but she interposed beseech- 
thee back thy forfeited life, and thy liberty, | ingly ;— 
and thy conquered castle. Take them,—and| “Go not yet, Sister Clotilde! Tcannot— 
from henceforth learn to be a more loyal sub-!cannot bear the truth: leave me one brief 
“ject to Henry of England!” | moment more of doubt, that I may pray for 
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strength; and then—then—I will hear it 
and—die !”’ 

She threw herself back upon the couch again, 
and drew her mantle over her head, as though 


she would thus shut out every intimation of 


the dreaded tidings. Just then there was a 
bounding footstep upon the stair—a hasty 
knock at the door, and in another moment, 
Sir Bertrand had rushed into the room and 
snatched his wife with a cry of joy to his 
bosom. He tore the covering from her face, 
but the overwhelming revulsion of feeling 
was too simultaneous and too violent for the 
long distracted heart to support,—and to his 
agonized gaze, life seemed in the struggle to 
have departed. 

“Qh! wherefore!” he exclaimed, while 
a look of despair suddenly succeeded to that 
of delight—‘ wherefore was I spared to wit- 
ness this!’ Of what avail is the King’s clem- 
ency to me now!”’ 

The nuns, astonished by the apparition in 
their midst of the Knight himself, when they 
had fully expected to hear of his death, and 
alarmed at the idea that the Lady Therese 
was really dead, at once came forward, and 
in a bewildered way busied themselves in 
endeavoring to restore her. Sister Clotilde 
was possessed of much of a leech’s skill, 
and she soon calmed the agitated Sir Ber- 
trand, by assuring him that the Lady The- 
rese had only swooned. It was long, how- 
ever, before she entirely recovered her con- 
sciousness; and when she did so, she lifted 
her eyes to her husband’s face, as if to as- 
sure herself perfectly that she was not la- 
boring under a strange delusion of her own 
over-wrought imagination ; then falling upon 
her knees, the first words she uttered, were 
the “‘ Te Deum laudamus,’’—her Church’s sol- 
emn hymn of thanksgiving—in which all 
present joined with the most enthusiastic and 
religious fervor. 

When she had quite recovered herself, 
and was sufficiently composed to listen, Sir 
Bertrand recounted the manner of his re- 
lease, and finished by saying—“ Thou seest, 
my Therese, as I foretold thee, that my wit 
did not fail me in my hour of need, though 
thou hadst but a poor opinion of its efficacy ; 

for not only has the king restored me my 
liberty, but in his generosity he has added 
thereto my confiscated estate.” 


Vou. XIX—14. 





‘‘Then,” cried Therese, rapturously throw- 
ing her arms about her husband—‘“ then may 
we indeed go back to that dear abode where 
we were so happy together before thy sword 
was drawn in this unhallowed quarrel ?” 

“ Aye, to-morrow if thou wilt, carissima, 
if thy to-day’s surprise hath not shorn thee 
of too much strength; and once more there, 
I promise thee to sit at thy feet, and pour out 
upon my lute such lays in praise of liberty as 
I never had sung, had I not known what it 
is to have been a Captive Troubadour.” 


MARGARET DE VALOIS. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


“ Dix et huit ans je vous donne, 
Belle et bonne ; 
Mais 4 votre sens rassis 
Trente cing ou trente six 
J’en ordonne.’’— Clement Marot. 


’Tis rare we find the woman now-a-days 

Who stands so fair in history’s sculptured range, 
Where Poetry and Music charm the air 

With such an inspiration, as didst thon, 
Star-chambered lily of a blighted King. 

Faithful, when all were faithless, was thy love— 
Fraudless, when fraud was victory, was thy life— 
Speechless, when words were treason to his fame— 
Thoughtless, when thought upbraided word or deed; 
Thy brother Francis, to Gaul’s annals gav’st thou, 
Like founts that bubble underneath the grass, 

And fertilize the desert till it smiles, 

Yielding an odour and a breath so sweet, 
They’re wafted swiftly to these distant days, 

To make life fragrant with urbanity,— 

Thy woman’s bosom gushed—such grace 
Tradition’s noble visage wears for thee, 

The robe of imitation is put on 

Daily by modern worth ;—thy virtue’s garb 
Adorns the humble and bedecks the proud, 

*Till excellence is made to live anew, 

In aspect fresh and fair, as when it grew 
Tear-chastened by thy brother’s slavery. 

Affection makes life beautiful ; it is 

The dew that paves the withered waste of years 
With verdure gentler than that lily’s life* 

Which hides in secret all its bloom and tears. 


Bring pipes and lutes; 
Unbind the captive joy ; the slave of care, 
Give boundaries as wide and large as those 
Which make God’s universe our common home: 
Virgins and youths array, till music move 
Form to its own expression,—pictured dance ;— 


* Lily of the Valley. 
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Let joy-bells ring from old Castile to Gaul 
Till echo wake the lofty Pyrenees ; 

Francis by Margaret is released. 

The Sister-Queen alone her mission took ; 
Made gape the Prison’s mouth to freedom’s touch, 
And brought the captive to his vacant throne. 
Peace, Angel-like, her pilgrimage did share ; 
And reason, brighter than the morning star, 
Her sun of learning heralded to earth 

Till it illumed all bounds with steady blaze. 
How bloodless was that famous victory, 

It did out-brave the lusty Tamerlane, 

When with the forces of the world array’d, 
The Orient lay low in night-watch crouched 
To catch the beating of his martial tread, 
How many have sunk and fallen since that time 
Forgotten e’en, as if thev ne’er had been; 

But thou, in grace and virtue beautiful, 

Hath robbed the winged hours of their flight 
And made us warmer friends with memory. 
Life writes its elegy of nothingness 

On many graves, but thou, sweet human pearl, 
Shall light the labyrinth of Time’s vast sea,, 
“Till the upbraiding waves upbraid no more 
The sullen and illimitable shore. 






No method veiled thy mastery, 

Patient and saintly friend of the oppress’d; 
From*flames of torturous funeral piles 

She sheltered in her kingdom brave Berquin, 
Whose learned lore had gently touched her soul ; 
Protected Roussel from the ill of Rome— 
Curbéd the raving zealot’s knife and arm, 

In ruthless profanation raised :—Thus 

Mild Melancthon drew her thoughts away 

By that assimilation which commands 
Recruiting reason to desert her ranks, 

And claim allegiance in a higher field. 

Queen of Navarre! the minstrel’s glowing pen 
Relates in lines of light thy eulogy, 

Rich with the love tradition leaves to earth, 
Thou matchless Mother, Sister, gentle Queen, 
Thou more than friend—thou less than enemy, 
Even where rancor justified revenge. 
Daughter of her whose prudence reconciled 
Contending faction and preserved the State,— 
Louisa of Savoy, whose heart-illumined mind, 
Saw Montmorency’s merit through her love, 
And would be made a Bourbon ; that refused 
Made hate’s dark minister go seek revenge, 
And tear the laurel from the lofty brow 

Upon the altar, where before so oft 

The woman’s passion worshipped. But thou— 
Benignantly thy stainless memory burn’d, 
Pure as the never-ceasing vestal fire 

The matchless Numa, in the Virgin’s grot, 
Resplendently enkindled ; and it shines 
Across the common path of duty still, 
Lighting the throngéd air of Life to-day, 

And will, perchance, until the Night of Time 
Shall pitch its tent of darkness o'er the world. 
How few can tell what struggles, trials, toils, 
Had birth within that breast?) More angutshing 
Than hers, who at the lowly cottage fire, 

Sees haggard Want her children’s faces blight, 
By the dim faggot’s rnddy blaze: ’Tis thus 
The Providence of Nature sometimes shows 
A dumb intelligence to those it lifts 

Into existence ; adding a low voice 

Amidst the wilderness of human woes ; 


And giving strength of soul enough to bear 

The burdens of the world—success—defeat. 
But she must die at last, for the last link 

Which bound her to the world, asunder broke. 
Her life declined as do the fading days 

Of autumn, sadly beautiful ; or like 

That weeping tree, “ The Lady of the Woods,”* 
Which droops its branches to the winter’s blast ; 
She lowly bended to the storm of fate 

And raised her head no more. 


It is a tale 

Of mystery and grief! In the twilight aisles— 
Still as the silence of the dead’s repose— 

Of a Cathedral’s nave, she met a nun 

Insane, but left to wander like her mind. 

Just as the Queen was passing with her train 
She cried convulsively, as if to scare 

Her flock of contemplations from their fold ; 
“I pity your misfortunes.” Instantly 

The truth was naked to her spirit’s gaze ; 
They feared to tell her, but her Francis’s form 
Was cold, as the cold marble o’er his grave. 
Death had a double mandate, for he laid 
Brother and sister in one common tomb. 


* Coleridge calls the Weeping Willow, “ The Lady of 
the Woods.” 





SIEUR ROGER. 


EPISODE OF THE MIDDLE AGE. 


Is it even so? Then | defy you stars! 

Thou know’st my lodging: get me ink and paper 

And hire post-horses : I will hence to-night. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Speak not against your nature: best each keep 

His own—you yours—most now when I keep mine 

—At least fall by it, having too weakly stood. 
Luria. 


This is a sorry sight! 
Macbeth. 


I, 


HOW THE SIEUR ROGER CLAIMED THE FULFILMENT OF 
HIS CONTRACT. 


To the end that the woful sufferings which 
befel that true knight and fair sire, Messire 
Roger D’Espaign, may not be lost to mem- 
ory, I, Jehan Tenés, an unworthy chronicler, 
(though honored of many great princes,) have 
undertaken to write this true history. 

In August—the fine month—of the year of 
our blessed Saviour, 1388, Monseigneur Je- 











han XXI., Sire de Boulogne, came out of his 
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chateau situate in the fair province of Age- 
nois, and stretched himself leisurely on the 
long bench at the great entrance, which af- 
forded him a pleasant resting place, all co- 
vered, as it was, with flowering vines. The 
sun was just about to set, and now shone 
brightly on the brown roof, the sentry towers 
flanking the chateau, and on the broad door- 
way, through which came the clatter of dish- 
es and the savory odor of rich meats, to 
Messire’s nostrils. Beyond this, the fair sun 
shone on the beautiful fields; and on the 
sources of the three small rivers running 
near; and on the distant towers of the an- 
cient cities of that fine region of Southern 
France: and so died away slowly toward the 


marches of Bearne, where, at that time, Count | 


Gaston of Foix, called for his beauty, Gaston 
Phebus, feasted many brave chevaliers, be- 
low the Pyrenees. 


‘No gala dress for the poor knight, who 
comes on woful matters, Seigneur.” 

“On woful matters? ”’ 

“T come, fair Seigneur, to ask the fulfil- 
ment of our contract!” 

«The contract ! ’’murmured the Sieur Bou- 
logne. 


iI. 


HOW MESSIRE ROGER OPENED HIS HEART TO THE 
SEIGNEUR DE BOULOGNE. 

They took their seats at the broad board: 
the fat Sieur de Boulogne gazing askance at 
Messire Roger, and pouring out many words. 

‘Taste this Burgundy,” he said, pressing 
on the knight a silver goblet, in which the 
bright vintage shone fairly ; ‘‘’tis of the year 
1350, stowed away by jhe late Count, my 
father—whose soul the Saints receive !”’ 

“Thanks, my Lord,’ very gravely and 





Messire wrapping himself in his flowered 
dressing gown, was aware of a knight ap- 
proaching the chateau from the east. The 
hoof-strokes were of a galloping horse ; and 
ere long, a cavalier, richly appointed, of no- 
ble and graceful bearing, ascended the wind- 
ing road, followed by his esquire, riding ten 
paces in the rear. 

The knight dismounting, threw to his es- 
quire the reins, and coming forward, saluted 
Messire with dignity. 

“ Welcome, Sieur Roger,” said the Count 
de Boulogne, ‘‘ welcome to my poor chateau. 
You seem to my eyes to have ridden far.” 

“‘ From Carcassone, my Lord,’’ replied the 
knight, in mild, clear tones. 

“Ah! a weary way, Messire! You come 
to honor my poor home with a long stay?”’ 

“ For one night only, my good Lord.” 


‘‘ Longer—longer, fair Sire and brave Seig- | 


neur. Butyouare weary. Ho, there! Guil- 
laume! Basil! Jehan! See that the Seigneur 
D’Espaign’s apartment is at once prepared. 
See to it rascals! An ewer with fresh wa- 
ter, towels and my own mirror of Milan.” 

“Thanks, my Lord,” the knight said, with 
his grave, noble voice: and so, talking with 
his host, entered the chateau, and was mar- 
shalled to his apartment. The Seigneur de 
Boulogne, himself, would have removed his 
sword and dusty armour, offering a velvet 
robe and white chamois slippers. But Mes- 
sire Roger stayed his hand. 


gently replied Sieur Roger,”’ it is very excel- 
lent: but—” 

“Then this hyppocras.”’ 

“T have once drunk of it: the flavoring is 
unmatched, methinks, for pleasantness— 
most grateful to me, a worn out traveller 
but—” 

“Worn out Sieur Roger ?” 

«“Wellnigh, my Lord and cousin.” 

“Cousin? ’tis well. Iam very weary of 
my titles ‘Seigneur,’ and ‘Messire,’ and 
‘Compte.’ You come from Carcassone?”’ 

‘Without drawing rein, fair Sire; and 
now—” 

‘What interests men there—the pope of 
Avignon, they say, has granted—”’ 

Sieur Roger rose. 

‘¢Sire and Cousin,” he said; and his voice 
‘trembled in its lower and gentler tones— 
“Sire Jehan, a report has come to me, that 
the Demoiselle Jeanne de Boulogne is about 
‘to espouse the great Duke of Berry— 
‘Jeanne, my betrothed! my own!—your 
‘daughter—”’ 

The Lord Boulogne mused. The knight 
-continued— 

“To the poor Seneschal of Carcassone, 
'my Lord,” he said, gently ; “this intelligence 
jcame at a moment when his heart was not 
sufficiently strong to bear it—as God wot such 
strength could never exist therein! That 
poor Seneschal is now before you, Messire and 
| Cousin !”” 
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The Lord Boulogne smiled uneasily. 

“By my faith,” he said, ‘suppose it 
true !”’ 

“Tt is true!’ cried the knight, turning pale. 

“Why start so, Messire Roger?”’ 

“Tt is true that Jeanne, my betrothed— 
my bride before high heaven—it is true that 
Jeanne is to espouse this Duke of Berry, 
brother of King Charles of France, the Sixth 
of the name!” 

«?Tis a magnificent alliance, Sieur Roger !”’ 

“Sieur Jehan,” the knight exclaimed, ri- 
sing, his pale face flushed now, and his eyes 
a fearful sight, ‘‘is it truly the Sire de Bou- 
logne who speaks to me,—the Sieur de Bou- 
logne who betrothed to me his daughter in 
former days, here at this chateau—my hap- 
py boyhood-days—yho now breaks his true 
faith, consenting that his dear daughter shall 
espouse that bad and cruel Prince of Berry: 
thus ruining the heart and the fair hopes 
of a loyal khnight—to wed that infamous 
prince! ”’ 

“Sieur Roger!” 

“Yes; I will ever say it!” cried Sieur 
Roger, ‘“‘most cruel and most infamous as 
my Seneschalship of Carcassone, has shown 
me—infamous beyond all expression of the 
tongue of man, cruel beyond the bloodiest 
bear of the great Pyrenees. And you, Sire 
Jehan, would consign Jeanne, my flower, my 
angel, all I cling to on this earth, to that 
dotard eld—she barely sixteen summers 
old!” 

‘‘Sixteen last Jean-Babtiste,’’ the Lord 
Boulogne murmured. 

“You would force her to espouse this 
prince, when she is betrothed—-why am I 
forced to say it ?-—to a pure heart, an honest 
hand, a loyal soul, whom men call Roger 
Sire D’Espaign !—you would do this!”’ 

“Sieur and cousin,’’ muttered the Lord 
Boulogne, emptying with a nervous hand, his 
goblet, ‘‘you have said harsh words. The 
Duke of Berry is old, not cruel—but noble, 
and puissant, loving fine works of art—pic- 
tures and missals—and very high-raised in 
the land. But why say aught of this? the 
espousal I have nought to do with! The 
Count of Foix and Jeanne’s mother have ar- 
ranged all—all. True is it, your contract of 
betrothal is all’signed. Say it is, cousin: 
can I stay that? No. Do not apply to me, 





then—I am weak!’’ he gruaned, “they say 
I am nobody, and I am nobody. They call 
me glutton, bibber of wines, idle, effem- 
inate knight. Well, all is true though I am 
Jehan XXI. Sieur de Boulogne? You bend 
wondering eyes on me, Sieur Roger! You 
do not understand me! Is that so wonder- 
ful, when I do not understand myself? Sieur 
Roger, I love you well!” he wept: ‘go mar- 
ry Jeanne! Would to God she were here 
upon my knee! Go, Roger!” 

The Lord Boulogne’s head fell upon his fold- 
ed arms: the wine he had drunk incessant- 
ly while uttering these words, had overpow- 
ered him. 

‘Parchment and a pen,” the knight said, 
calmly. 

Parchment and pen were brought, and the 
Sieur Roger wrote: 

“T, Jehan XXI., Sieur de Boulogne, mindful 
of faith and honor, do here and now declare 
that the Demoiselle Jeanne de Boulogne, is 
betrothed with my consent, to Messire Ro- 
ger D’Espaign. Given at my chateau de 
Boulogne, this 14 August, 1388.” 

‘‘ Messire, your name here.” 

“ Most willingly.” 

And the Lord Boulogne affixed, with trem- 
bling hand, his name. 

«And now my horse!” said the knight, 
‘Farewell my Lord and cousin. I go to 
Ortaise!”’ 

“God speed you, Roger!” 


III. 


HOW MESSIRE ROGER WAS DEVOTED TO THE INFERNAL 
GODS, BY HIS HIGHNESS, THE DUKE OF BERRY. 

In the great hall at Ortaise, in the province 
of Bearne, whereof was lord that puissant 
prince and fair Sire, Gaston Phebus, Count 
of Foix and Bearne, a goodly company of brave 
knights and fair dames was assembled to 
greet and pay their duty to Mademoiselle 
Jeanne de Boulogne, of noble memory. 

Count Gaston, clad in the dress of an em- 
peror, so rich was it, with jewels and orders 
of knighthood, was honored with discourse by 
his mighty Highness Monseigneur, the Duke 
de Berry, uncle of the King of France, and 
one of the Regents of the kingdom. 

“ Many thanks, my Lord of Foix,”’ his 
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Highness said, in the cracked voice of age, 
and exhausted powers, ‘‘we thank you for 
your kind wishes for the happiness of myself 
and bride: ha! ha!” 

‘‘ Have you heard an owl screech,” whis- 
pered the Bastot Mauléon to his brother-in- 
arms, Chalonnet, “ such a noise is this laugh 
of his Highness! ”’ 

“You do me honor, Monseigneur,” Count 
Gaston answered, with his noble mien, “thus 
use my poor chateau.” 

‘“‘ And to take your ward, eh?” 

* Much honor,” answered the noble Count, 
curling his haughty lip. 

“ Ah! you sneer my lord! ”’ cried his High- 
ness, shaking through his effete and bloated 
person, with sombre laughter,—‘ what’s 
o'clock ?”’ 

‘““Seven of matins,’’ answered Messire 
Gaston, shortly. 

“By my faith, methought I felt the cra- 
vings of hunger: order supper! ”’ 

“ At eight, your Highness! ”’ 

“What! you question us? Supper there !” 
the duke cried to a servitor. 

The servitor stirred not. 

“Do you hear, rascal ?”’ 

The servitor moved not. 

“Count of Foix,” his Highness cried, 
*‘ you have but small breeding here! I spoke 
to your servitor and he moved not.”’ 

‘‘ No one is here accustomed to receive or- 
der save from myself,” the Count said, 
calmly. ‘Excuse his rude bearing.” 

The duke laughed cunningly and with 
sombre irony. 

‘So be it, then. But my bride that is to 
be, where is she? My eyes are weak.” 

“ Dotard!’’ muttered Messire Gaston. 
“She is there, Monseigneur!”’ he added 
aloud. 

And there, indeed, sat that noble and pu- 
issant damsel, Jeanne de Boulogne, in all the 
pomp of her grand and wondrous beauty, bril- 
liant with jewels and breaking with her an- 
gel eyes and smiling lips, the hearts of many 
noble knights and loyal youths, whom she 
had held in bondage now so long it seemed! 
Yet was she but sixteen—a mere child. 

‘Ha! ha! my pretty bride!” the old og- 
ling duke cried, gaily: and with trembling 
lips he imprinted a rude kiss on her fair 
cheek. She tried not to shrink: but at the 


contact of those satyr lips, she changed the 
fair roses in her cheeks for lilies. 

“ Your Highness is very good,” she mur- 
mured. 

The young men laid their hands upon their 
swords, frowning and flushing to the hair. 
The Count stood smiling grimly—utter- 
ing courteous words. The men of Bearne— 
brave knights, good and true—would there 
have devoted themselves, all, to perdition, 
but to have plunged their daggers into the 
body of that old leering Silenus, around 
whom their murmurs and frowns met and 
clashed like the great rumbling thunder and 
the levin ! 

The Demoiselle Jeanne seeing all this, 
smiled. But suddenly her face lost all color, 
and she shuddered. Standing there before 
her in the throng, with calm face and eyes, 
was the good knight, Sieur Roger. One hand 
pressed his heart: he came forward with the 
noble amenity born in his blood. 

«Fair lady,’’ he said, bowing lowly, “ me- 
thinks the night is pleasant: let us wander 
for a moment in the old garden you have 
loved so long!” 

And placing in his own her trembling 
arm, he led her calmly away with no one 
glance to the mighty Highness, who, trem- 
bling with passion, started forward too. 

Count Gaston, with a smile, laid a hand 
upon his Highness’ arm. 

‘‘ What would you do, Monseigneur?”’ he 
coldly said. 

‘“ Punish that varlet with instant death for 
his most insolent deed! ”’ 

“Methinks your Highness would find him 
a good swordsman, if such honor,”’ the Count 
tarried on that word, “you do design him. 
Be tranquil, my good lord: ’tis her cousin.” 

His Highness ground his teeth. 

“If such be the fact, even let them go. 
Now, supper as soon as may be, and some 
hyppocras! ”’ 

‘Your Highness shall be served.”’ 


IV. 


HOW THE SIEUR ROGER TORE HIS HEART IN PIECES AND 
SCATTERED IT TO THE WIND. 


They walked some moments very silently 
jin the old garden: the demoiselle Jeanne’s 
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arm trembled, the Knight thought. Was it 
from cold? He broke not the silence, seem- 
ing buried in deep thought. 

“What would you Roger?” the noble de- 
moiselle said at last, “‘ have you come to re- 
proach me—to be cruel? Oh, Roger, no! 
no! do not—” 

He raised his noble head. A smile was on 
his lips. 

** Not so, Jeanne—ever loved, ever true. 
Yes, my heart felt a great shock at what 
was told it: but know I not that your heart is 
mine—that you will never wed this man 
from France? Your faith has been tried— 
you have not swerved, methinks. It is now 
the Roger of old days who comes to you— 
the cousin and playmate of your childhood. 
Of your childhood, my own Jeanne? You 
are still a child, my own child who have ever 
loved me, will, in good time, give your life 
and happiness to me to keep. Ask me not 
if I doubted you—ah!no. As high heaven 


sees me, Jeanne, I have ever felt that yO comes to me again, and I am sick with pas- 


were true to the poor knight, who, on this 
earth, is known as Roger Sieur D’Espaign, 
though that poor knight had and now hath 
nought to offer you but an honest faith and a 
very loyal heart! You have played with him, 
Jeanne, often in the former days—he then 
was but a boy: is even now scarcely more. 
You gave him your heart—a wealth more 
grand than kingdoms!—he gave you all his 
own. He would have died for you—not in 
mere words, but truly: would have asked no 
other happiness—no greater blessing, than 
holding you to his true heart, to then have 
perished with you! You knew all this— 
could not but see it. Therefore that Roger 
D’Espaign,—though, oh, so weak and little, — 
finds nothing to fear, truly, in this great 
Highness. Nothing!” 

The demoiselle Jeanne listened to these 
gentle tones, that noble and persuasive voice, 
with tears and sobs—so low, he heard them 
not. He bent down and saw her weeping. 

‘Tears, Jeanne!” said Messire Roger, in 
his noble and gentle voice: ‘my Jeanne has 
been afflicted? ”’ 

“Qh, Roger! ”’ 

She could say no more. 

“Ah! voice of my boyhood!” he said, 
smiling: ‘ how the old time comes back to 
me, at the very sound of it!’”’ 





** Roger, we must part! ”’ 

He let fall the arm he held, with a great 
start. 

“ Part! say you Jeanne? ”’ 

“Forever: I am betrothed—will, on to- 
morrow, be wed to his Highness of Berry. 
You turn pale, you, shudder! My God, my 
God! why have you ever loved me! Roger, 
we must part. 1 am but a child, you say— 
well, treat me as a child: treat me as faith- 
less. We can never be the Jeanne and Ro- 
ger of the past! ”’ 


Sieur Roger pressed his burning temples 
with his two quivering hands. A cold sweat 
bathed both his cheeks. Jeanne’s heart was 
breaking, she clung to him, clasping both 
arms round him; clinging to his neck, she 
sobbed passionately on his bosom. 

‘Roger! dear Roger! Cousin Roger! I 
am not worthy of you! we love each other, 
but you love me most! I do not say I love 
you not: no! no! All that happy past time 


sionate, mortal regret. My memory is a 
mist that obscures, that kills: but I must 
have no memory. We were betrothed, hav- 
ing loved so many days, in the happy times 
you speak of. But that is gone !—the duke 
will be my husband. You might forbid the 
marriage, and the Pope would forbid it: but 
you will not—for—for—”’ 

She stopped blushing and shuddering. He 
raised his head; that pale statue-face clung 
to her often afterwards, long years: then she 
continued— 


‘‘ For—for—I must be duchess of Berry ! ”’ 

The Sieur Roger slowly unlocked her arms 
—tenderly and gently. Then he took from 
his breast the parchment signed by the Sire 
de Boulogne, holding it before her in the sun- 
set. She read it, weeping. 


“Tt might have been, Jeanne,” he said, 
gently. She covered her face. He slowly 
tore the scroll, and bowing down very lowly, 
kissed her hand. 

She threw herself convulsively on his 
breast, sobbing and weeping. The Sieur Ro- 
ger uttered no word in reply to her eloquent 
agony, but gently led her back to the cha- 
teau, where the merry guests received her. 

The Sieur, with one long look, turned 
away—she following him with her eyes. He 
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went from Ortaise that evening into the dark 
night. 


Vv. 


HOW SIEUR ROGER RELATED TO THE LORD BOULOGNE 
HIS FINE STAG-HUNT. 


“Sieur Jehan,” said the majordomo of 
Boulogne chateau, “a guest is at your gate, 
who knocks very loudly.” 

‘*Go and admit him.” 

The majordomo left the hall. In a few, 
minutes, he returned, ushering in with many | 
bows, the Sieur Roger. 

“Ah, Roger! my eyes welcome you! 
What issue to your business, dear and fair 
Sire?” 

« A noble issue,” cried the Knight, joyful- 
ly, ‘the hounds have been all day hunting. 
In the fir hills at last they tore down the | 
stag—an antler such as in all my hunting, I 
have never seen. A cup of wine, good lend- 
lord!” 

The Lord Boulogne started from his seat, 
gazing on the Sire D’Espaign with aston- 





is turned. 


‘* What a day was that—how merrily roll- 
ed the joyous bugle noise along the hills. 
What echoes! The Bastot Mauléon dis- 
courses much of fair Bohemia and the wolf- 
hunting there, when following that fair Sire, 
the Captal de Buch, he journeyed thither. 
It could not be so grand as my fine stag 
hunt. Give me a horn, mine host. Ah! 
there is one upon your wall! ” 

And overturning a large carved chair, the 
Sieur Roger caught the horn from its place, 
and putting it to his lips, wound a joyous bu- 
gle blast, which made the hounds in their 
‘kennels under the chatefu-eaves rise up and 
‘tug at their chains, and utter yearning howls. 
‘They had never heard that mort yet, but 
when some great stag was brought to bay and 
torn by them. 

The Sire Boulogne ran to him and caught 


‘him in his arms. 


‘Roger! Roger!” he cried, ‘ your brain 
In God’s name, what is here? 
Has aught befallen you?” 

‘““Yes—yes—’tis a fine thing, memory,” 
said the Sieur Roger, gently, to himself— 
‘‘God has mercifully vouchsafed memory to 





ished eyes. 
“Ha!ha!” cried Sieur Roger, gaily, ‘“‘ why 


the humblest. Glory and thanks be to that 


omnipotent and loving God. He breathed 
on my faith of gentleman, ’tis my worthy, 


upon me: and though I was but a poor knight, 


friend, the Count de Boulogne! Boulogne? | wellnigh landless, I knew the beautiful land I 


Boulogne?” he murmured, passing his long, 
taper’ fingers across his brow and through his 
long, curling hair, ‘“‘ methinks I know that 
name.” 

‘Roger! Roger!” cried the Sire de Bou- 
logne, in affright, “‘ what means this?” 

«« Ah, a noble work of art,’’ said Sieur Ro- 
ger, emptying a goblet of hyppocras, and gaz- 
ing pensively on a portrait hanging opposite 


his eyes upon the mouldings, ‘‘ methinks [| 


'?? 


know that face! 
«Why it is Jeanne!” 


had left was mine—the bright land of the 


Past! ’Tis a grand beauteous world!’’ he 
said, pensively and gently, and then he seem- 
ed plunged in thought, reclining at full length 
in the broad chair which the lord Boulogne 
had raised. 

At the same moment, a loud noise was 
heard at the hall door. 

‘‘ Who is there! ”’ cried the lord Boulogne. 
The old majordomo entered. 

‘‘Ttis Coissac, Messire D’ Espaign’s esquire, 


who wishes to enter,’ he said. ‘ Now your 


“Jeanne? Jeanne?’ muttered the Sieur,|lordship’s orders are positive against it, 


with the old gesture. 
Jeanne once? She was passing fair—hair 
very long and golden, eyes blue—a fair de- 
moiselle, on my faith of gentleman! A cup 
of wine, mine host. Is there a good com- 
panion lodging here to-night? Bid him come 
to me, and bring forth your richest vintage. 
The Sieur D’Espaign would empty a fair cup 
with him!” 

“Roger! Roger! my dear boy, Roger—”’ 


‘Did I not know a) 





and—” 

‘My master! Ah! Sieur Roger!” crieda 
weeping voice behind the majordomo. 

“Admit him!” said the lord Boulogne, 
‘‘Coissac, what ails the knight?” 

‘“‘T know not, noble seigneur, but am sure 
Madame Jeanne knows. He has raved since 
we left the Bearne marches. In the sunset, 
riding slowly, he laughed so wildly that I 
shuddered through all my limbs!” 
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The lord Boulogne rose, pale and sorrow- 
ful—the fumes of his wine were dissipated. 

« Fair Sire Roger,” he said, touching the 
Sieur D’Espaign, who listlessly played with 
his sword, ‘ You have ridden a weary way, 
and a soft bedawaits you. Let us empty the 
sleeping cup.” 

“Yes, lam weary—very weary,” sighed 
the Sieur Roger. ‘‘ But I shall soon sleep.” 

And so he was marshalled to his chamber. 
He slept little throughout the night—in the 
morning was struck down a woful man, with 
delirium and fever. 


VI. 


HOW THE SIEUR ROGER MET AGAIN WITH THE DEMOI- 
SELLE JEANNE, 


’Twas a most golden eve when the proud 
cavalcade, at the head whereof rode his 
Highness, Monseigneur the Duke de Berry, 
and the young Duchess, approached Bou- 
logne chateau. She rode “on a white pal- 
frey’”’* with much gold and very many jew- 
els on her caparison and robes; and Mon- 


seigneur looked the royal prince he was. 
The Lord Boulogne came forth and cour- 
teously, but far more gravely than his wont, 
received the fair company, among whom 
were Messire La Riviere, Guy de Tremo- 
uille, the Bastot Mauléon, and other renowned 


chevaliers and fair sires. Andsowith merry 
music were they ushered to the great ban- 
quetting hall, where in expectation of their 
coming a grand feast, to which many brave 
gentlemen of Agenois were bidden, awaited 
them. They banquetted in noble state, emp- 
tying many fair goblets, and with merry 
words. 

Thereafter many games were enacted by 
the varlets in the court, whereat the noble 
ladies laughed very heartily, showering down 
largesse to the knaves: and so in time were 
all marshalled to repose. The Lord Bou- 
logne bore the light before his Highness the 
Duke to his couch, and so returned to his 
own chamber. 

On the stairway his daughter met him. 

‘My lord and father!” cried the peerless 
Jeanne, ‘‘ you have all this evening looked 


* Froissart, Vol. IV, p. 43. 





on me with a frowning brow. Wherein has 
your poor daughter offended you?” 

The Sire Boulogne bent down his head 
and wept; but uttered no word. 


‘Has my marriage offended my lord and 
father ?”’ she asked, tearfully. 


‘Jeanne, ’tis the ruin of a noble heart!” 
She turned pale. 


‘A noble soul,’’ he said, ‘‘is shipwrecked 
by your act. Hence these fond tears. ’Fore 
high heaven miserable and weak am I in- 
deed; but not so low am I sunk, but that the 
sorrows of that great heart, that fair cheva- 
lier the Sieur D’Espaign, can bring tears to 
my weak eyes!”’ 

‘Father what ails him ?” 

‘* He lies in mortal sickness.” 

‘* Where !”’ she cried, pale and cold. 

‘In yonder chamber—wo is me!” 

‘** Father I must see him !”’ 

“You! his fate—his curse !’” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

‘‘Father!’’ she cried, ‘‘lead me to him: 
do not, do not curse me!”’ 

‘Jeanne, my own Jeanne, J curse thee ? 
To my heart! We are all weak together— 
driven by destiny !” 

And he clasped in his arms with doting 
love that slender and peerless form. They 
sought the sick man. He was stretched 
upon his couch by the window—where- 
through floated the soft breath of flowers— 
very pale and wan, with dreamy eyes. 

‘Roger!’’ she cried; ‘Roger! ah, my 
heart breaks! Speak to me!” 

“Ina far land—yes, in a far land,’’ the 
Sieur D’Espaign lowly murmured, “ all was 
in a far land !” 

She fell upon her knees. 

‘In a far bright land,” the sick chevalier 
murmured, ‘‘where the sun shines ever 
through the long happy year! Say you she 
loved him not? ’Tis false!” 

“Roger! Roger!” she cried, pressing his 
thin hand to her cold lips. 

‘Roger, ‘tis Jeanne—Jeanne, your cous- 
in!” cried the Lord Boulogne, tearing his 
gray hair. ‘‘ Rouse! rouse! my child!” 

“Jeanne? Who spoke of Jeanne? I 
who stand here am Roger Sieur D’ Espaign ! 
Lives there a man who dares speak aught 
against that so peerless dame ?” 
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Jeanne buried her face in the silken cov- 
erlid and groaned. 

‘‘Roger!’’ cried the Lord Boulogne, “rouse 
up! Jeanne comes to see you in your sick- 
ness.” 

His eyes fell upon the golden hair, shaken 
with sobs. 

“ Away!” he shouted, starting up, “ ’tis 
the fiend who met me in the dell, and clutched 
my soul, and scorched me with the hot burn- 
ing fever! To horse! Let us meet rather 
all the battles of Mahound !” 

The Lord Boulogne caught him in his arms 
and easily composed him. 

“Go, Jeanne,” he said, “ your presence 
aggravates the malady, since now he dreams 
himself in Palestine again. Go, daughter, 
and offer prayers for him ;—soon his reason 
and strength will come to him again.” 

‘‘ Mary Mother, hear my prayers—blessed 
Saviour, grant my prayers,” she murmured, 
weeping and sobbing and going with a last 
look of agony fixed on the pale, wan face. 

‘In a far land,” he murmured gently, 
with a soft tender smile; ‘yes, in aq far, 
bright land!” 


VIL. 


HOW THE DEMOISELLE JEANNE AND THE SIEUR D’RSPAIGN 
WENT AWAY FROM CHATEAU DE BOULOGNE, 


Till the next evening the noble duke tar- 
ried at the chateau of his father-in-law en- 
gaged in many entertaining pastimes—of 
which being now a second child, he was very 
fond. In such pastimes, Madame the Duch- 
ess took no part, alleging violent pains in the 
temples and the heart. 

When evening came, the noble knights 
prepared to accompany his Highness to the 
neighboring abbey of Clairvault, where they 
were to lie that night—the prior being cousin 
to her Highness. 

The merry music sounded: hoofs clattered 
on the courtyard: fair leave-taking was gone 
through: and with many condescending 
words his Highness Monseigneur the Duke 


‘‘ Have you seen a weasel bloated with 
fresh eggs?’ whispered the Bastot Mauléon 
to his brother Chalonnet, who shook with 
laughter, ‘‘ here he is on this courser, called 
of men His Royal Highness!” 

Madame the Duchess with red eyes, re-~ 
ceived her father’s parting kiss, and whis- 
pering some tremulous words, rode forth. 
Behind, the long line of glittering men-at- 
arms with upright spears caught upon their 
armor and tall lance-heads the red sunlight 
and threw it back! The music sounded— 
and then died away. The chateau was again 
still. 

The Lord Boulogne sought the sick cham- 
ber of Sire Roger. On the stairway the 
leech, clad in his black serge robe, met him 
with subdued looks. 

“The knight ?” asked the Lord Boulogne, 

The leech shook his head: they entered. 

The Sieur Roger greeted them with a 
smile: his eyes were no longer dreamy and 
wandering, but clear and fixed. 

‘‘T have slept long, methinks, my lord and 
cousin,” he sajd, faintly; “has the day then 
so nearly passed ?” 

‘“Itis near sunset, fair Sire Roger.”’ 

‘ Cousin I am weak,” he said, with a gen- 
tle smile—his eyes wandering again. 

‘Soon you will be strong again.” 

“Strong? Said you not my arm was 
strong?’ he murmured. ‘“ Ah! ah! ah!” 

“ Roger! Roger! you are wandering again. 
My God will it ever be so?” 

‘Not long, my lord,” the leech said, 
sadly. 

‘‘What mean you, Sir leech?” 

« Listen.” 

“Yes! yes! yes! very bright,” the fair 
Sire murmured; ‘the bright, far waters— 
how our prows cut through them! Holy 
Land! Holy Land! there in the mist!” 

“He speaks of Palestine—Oh! he is go- 
ing—I tell you, Sir leech, dying! Look at 
those eyes, so long the mirror of true knight- 
hood !—Roger! Roger!” cried the Lord 
Boulogne, throwing himself upon his knees. 

‘“‘ Now we draw near,” the beau Sire lowly 





passed forth from Boulogne castle. Very 
merry was his lordship, since a fair banquet 
and rich wines had fed for the time the burnt- 
out fires of his shaking body, and his little 
red eyes were full of childish delight. 


Vou. XIX—I15, 


said ; ‘‘ the palm trees wave their long plumes 
to the blue sea—the scimetars! the scime- 
tars! over the hill beyond the valley!” 

‘Roger, my child! speak to the old man— 
speak to me, my boy!” 
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The dying man seemed not to hear the 
words: his eyes were wandering to other 
scenes; and he was conscious of no one now 
near him. 

“ Dear Pilgrim, I have heard of this wild 
sound, the ringing clash of cymbals!” he 
muttered. ‘How wild! Music—ah, how 
the soul leaps up to it. Listen! the air is 
full of it!” 

At the same moment the trumpeters of 
his Royal Highness sent forth their mirthful 
notes—the cavalcade about to disappear, 
winding down the hill like a crimson stream, 
lit by the red, golden sunset-light. 

The good knight raised himself on one 
hand and gazed upon it, listening—with 
round, fiery eyes. The strain came floating 
to him. 

‘What a land!” he cried, ‘‘ and how it 
sounds! Comrade! is the blood in your 
veins so cool? ’Tis Holy Land. We have’! 
come far! the infidel is there before you— 
how the scimetars glitter—ah! they come! 
Jesu, for love of thee this arm—this heart— 
Jesu!” 

The knight fell back: he was dead. That 
so long loved and honored mirror of true 
knighthood, known through France and Italy 
to Holy Land as Roger Tancred Sieur D’Es- 





paign, had passed! May his poor body rest 


in peace where now it lies upon that grassy | 
hill above the plains of Agenois—his soul 


has long since been washed clean of mortal 
stain. Glory and joy be his. 

The Lord Boulogne rent his hair. 

‘‘ Then: farewell thou good and true knight 
Roger!’ he cried “thou hast left behind 
thee none like thee :—so pure was thy 
knightly honor, so grand thy soul. Fare- 
well thou good knight—God receive thee to 
himself—Jesu! ah, take him to thyself!” 


L. I. L. 
January, 1853. 





Frora Macponaup.—The grave of Flora Macdonald, 
the Celtic heroine of Forty-five, is in the churchyard of 
Kilmuir, in Skye, in an enclosed but roofless spot appro- 
priated to the interment of the Kingsburgh family. Sev- 
eral years since a grandson of Flora Macdonald sent 
from England a mnarble slab to mark the spot, but it was 
broken ere it reached Skye, and there is now no trace of 
it. Asmall sum would suffice to erect some substantial 
and appropriate memorial.—Iuverness Courier. 








TO MISS NANNIE. 


“T can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, 
than be one of the twenty, to follow mine own teaching.” 


Merch. of Venice. 


“Do as I tell you, and not as I do.” 
Old Saying. 


You say “a moral sign-post,” I 
Point out the road towards the sky, 
And then, with glance so very sly, 
You archly ask me, Lady, why 

I hesitate myself to go 

In the direction which I show. 


To answer is an easy task, 
If you allow me but to ask 
One little question, sweet, of you.— 
*Tis this, should sign-posts travel too, 
What would bewildered pilgrims do— 
Celestial pilgrims such as you? 
Jno. R. BARcCASTLE, 
of Blanktown, 
Dash County, 
Va. 





A Railroad from Jericho to Jazes. 


The following dexterous piece of satire is taken from 
a little volume” recently published at Montreal, the ob- 
ject of which was to poke fun at the administration of 
Colonial affairs in Canada. The book abounds in such 
hits, though, in oer ignorance of Canadian politics, we 
know not how far they may be “ well bestowed.” Some 
of our readers may, perhaps, detect a resemblance in the 
internal improvement policy of Cacona to that pursued 


in their own State—of course, we shall not point it out 
ourselves.—[Ed, Sou. Lit Mess. 


I had just got through this singular epis- 
tle, when Pinkerton came to announce that 
the Council was sitting. There wasastran- 
ger, he said, who had something to propose, 
about which Mr. Shanks and Mr. Bullyman 
could not agree. 

I accordingly hurried in, and found the 
stranger in question, who was introduced by 
Mr. Shanks as Mr. Sleeper, the great rail- 
road contractor. He was a tall person, with 
a remarkably shrewd expression of counte- 


* How I Came To BE GOVERNOR OF TRE ISLAND OF 
Cacona; With a particular account of my administra- 
tion of the affairs of that Island: respectfully dedicated 
to my fellaw labourers in the Colonial Vineyard, by the 
Hon. Francis THtsTLeton, late Governor of the Island 
of Cacona. Montreal: H. Ramsay. 
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nance, and reminded one of the “detec-jhim come. Build your railroad, and you 
tives’ of London. will find that the incarnate demon of travel 
“We are going right into railroads, your | will seize upon every one of those families. 
Excellency,” said Mr. Shanks, rubbing his It is a law of railroads. Give six members 
hands briskly. ‘‘ My friend, Sleeper, is pre- | to each family—six multiplied by eight makes 
pared to run a line from Antioch to Jericho. | forty-eight. [I believe this is correct, Mr. 
A splendid opportunity for the commerce of Bullyman ?]—Let each soul take three trips 
the country !” a aay—and they can’t prevent themselves 
“From Antioch to Jericho! But isn’t) from taking less, if they try, and what is the 
there the canal ?”’ amount of your profits? Enormous, sir, 
‘Certainly there is,” said Bullyman; positively enormous. I declare, your Ex- 
“the canal does’nt pay a copper: what’s cellency, my imagination grows heated with 
the use then of building a railroad? It’s all, the prospect.” 
gammon !” “ Bah!” said Mr. Bullyman, contemptu- 
‘My dear Mr. Attorney General,” said ously: ‘‘ And what’s to become of the canal? 
Mr. Sleeper, with a most amiable smile, and If all the travel goes by the railroad, where’s 
speaking in the softest tone, “ I’m afraid you the canal, I’d like to know ?”’ 
are sadly behind the spirit of this gigantic “Not all the travel,” said Mr. Sleeper, 
age, otherwise you could not fail to be aware sweetly: “I did not say a// the travel, Mr. 
that the only way to make the canal pay is Attorney General; you will observe that I 
to build the railroad.”’ did not include the violinist in my calcula- 
** Well, I’m sure I don’t see how that can tion, nor his faithful dog. But besides that, 
be,” observed Mr. Bullyman, sulkily. | there is the luggage. All railroad experi- 
‘Perhaps not, perhaps not,”’ continued ence goes to show that freight is aquatic, and 
Mr. Sleeper, with a graceful wave of the naturally takes to the water. Of course all 
hand, “but I do, Ido. I have studied the the passengers will go by the railroad, but 
matter, my dear Mr. Attorney General, and Mr. Attorney General, it is just as sure as 
my experience satisfies me of the fact. For that that glorious luminary (pointing in a di- 
instance, there was the Potsdam and Pendu-| rection where Mr. Sol. certainly did not hap- 
lam turnpike road, which never paid a far-| pen to be) will rise from its bed of roses to- 
thing till they built the Thunderdrum rail-| morrow, that their trunks will go by the ca- 
road close along side of it. What was the na/. In short, I do not hesitate to repeat that 
result? The turnpike trustees got so en-|a more splendid investment for all parties 
raged that they immediately took to driving than the Antioch and Jericho Railroad, was 





”) 


coaches all day long—lived literally on sta-. 


ges, and at the end of the year paid a splen- 
did dividend to each other. 
families are there upon the line of the Canal?” 

«« Fight,” said Mr. Bullyman, “ besides 
old Fetch-and-carry, the blind fiddler, who 
only travels with his dog.” 

‘« Quite sufficient to pay a handsome profit,”’ 
said Mr. Sleeper. ‘ Those families at pres- 
ent do not come to Jericho more than once 
a week probably ?”’ 


‘« Not that,” said Mr. Bullyman. ‘Dodds 


told me the other day he had only been in 
once for three years, and then it was on an 
extraordinary occasion, such as pelting a 
Governor.” 

‘No matter, no matter,” observed Mr. 
Sleeper, with another eloquent sweep of the 


“We'll manage Dodds—we’ll make 


hand. 


How many, 


never offered to public competition.” 

‘And at what do you estimate the cost, 
Mr. Sleeper,’”’ I enquired, not at all taken 
with the glowing picture. 

“Cost! your Excellency! Pardon me, 
but that is a word not to be found in the rail- 
road vocabulary. The greater the cost, the 
greater the profit. All railroad experience 
goes to show that the more you pay out, the 
‘more you get in. If I lend your Excellency 





,twopence, your Excellency only expects two- 


pence in return; but if I give you £100,000, 
of course I expect to get a large amount of 
interest back with my money.” 

«Yes, but expectations are net always an- 
swered, and men sometimes sow where they 
do not reap, Mr. Sleeper.” 
| Quite a fallacy, I assure your Excellency, 


as far as railroads are concerned.” 
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“ Well,” said Bullyman, “the matter will | bricks ? 


have to be talked of in full Council. 


Then there’s the soap factory and 


Buster | Biddle’s pickling establishment—is there any 


isn’t here, and the understanding is, that no/ particular reason why these great interests 


money is to be voted without the whole coun-|should be smothered? 


cil are present. I can’t make out how ma- 
king a railroad is to cause the canal to pay, 


The fact is, Bully- 
man, if the railroad goes to Jazés, it goes to 
Boggem, by Gosh! It’s only fifteen miles 


and I suspect it will cost a plaguy lot of mo-|out of the direct line, and what’s fifteen 


ney anyhow, and money is a scarce article 
with Colonists.”’ 


miles when you travel by steam 2” 


‘But there’s difficulties,” said Mr. Shanks: 


As my views this time entirely coincided |“ a rock-cutting, or something of that kind, 


with those of the Attorney General, Mr. 
Sleeper took his departure, and the Council 
soon after broke up. 


which Mr. Sleeper can explain.” 
‘‘Well, suppose there is,’”’ rejoined Mr. 
Buster, “you'll want rock to make your 


The subject was, however brought up a/bridges of. There ain’t such a splendid lot 


few days afterwards in full Council by Mr. 


of rock any where as you meet with in Bog- 


Bullyman himself, who, to my surprise, told/ gem : It’s so hard that Sleeper’s conscience 
me that, on thinking over the matter, he had |is a fool to it.’’ 


come to the conclusion that the railroad wasn’t 


such a bad idea afterall. ‘‘ What I objected 





“You have mentioned Boggem,”’ said Mr. 
| Fester, who had been peering diligently over 


to,” said that gentleman, ‘‘ was stopping at'the map, “ but where is the Town of high 
Antioch, but now we’ve arranged to make it | aspirations and glorious products—where is 


a Granp Trunk Linz, to run right through 
the Island—in at one end. you know, and 
slap out at the other. 


Squash Village ?” 
‘“‘ Now, what is the good of going to Squash 


It will develope the | Village?” exclaimed Mr. Bullyman—“ why, 


resources of the country—stir up the manu-| they don’t raise nothing but pumpkins!”’ 


facturing interest, and put life into the oyster 
beds. If it’s well managed—and Sleeper’s 
the man to poke it along—it’s sure to suc- 
ceed, and will have an effect. Here’s the 
plan,” and he produced a large chart, on 
which the line of the proposed railroad was 
laid out, something after the following fash- 
ion :— 


(JERICHO. ‘Sek (ANTIOCH. 








JAZES, noble plant. 


‘Pumpkins !’’ emphasised Mr. Fester, in 
his most sepulchral tone—‘‘ Pumpkins! and 
yet Freedom’s voice has sounded in those 
valleys! I know not, Honorable Gentlemen, 
what figs the tree of liberty produces, nor on 
what fruit the elder Brutus fed; but this I 
do know, that if to be a pumpkin be a re- 
proach in these degenerate days, then I glory, 
aye glory in standing here to represent that 
The Honorable Gentlemen will 
understand me when I say—I am a pump- 


On proceeding to inspect this plan, a warm | kin !”” 


discussion ensued between the members of 


the Ministry, as to the advisability of the 


‘Well now what’s the good of blowing 
out at such a rate,” said Mr. Bullyman, after 


particular line selected, each gentleman, it)his worthy colleague had delivered himself 
appearing, having some peculiar interest to/|of this extraordinary speech—“ who the devil 
advocate, which it was considered was not | cares whether you are a pumpkin or a cauli- 


sufficiently represented in Mr. Bullyman’s | flower, or both! 


scheme. 
*‘ That'll never do,’’ observed Mr. Buster, 


As to the railroad, which 
is the only question before the Council, if 
it’s thought best it should go to Squash Vil- 


opening the engagement, “ You ain’t going|lage, why let it go. It ain’t the most direct 


to give Boggem the go-by in that manner, 


line, that’s certain, but, lord, I’d sooner take 


are you? What’s Boggem done, that it’s to|it to the moon, than be pelted with pumpkins 


be cut out of the map of the world? Bog- 
gem’s an important place, ain’t it? Is it ne- 
cessary that a certain Honorable Member 
should rise in his seat to move for a Parlia- 


by old Gloomy there.”’ 

“Comstock,” observed the Rev. Mr. Potts 
Pepper, in a more than usually dignified 
manner,—*“ might, I think, have met with 





mentary return of its annual consumption of jmore consideration from a Sucker Minis- 
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try. They are a religious people, and im- 
port a large number of axe-handles at each 
general election. As a means of diffusing 
tracts, a railroad would be very important to 
them. They are moreover engaged in the 
manufacture of a peculiar, and I may say, 
highly fragrant description of whiskey, which 
has met with the approbation of two of the 
elders and several members of my congre- 
gation. There may, of course,” said Mr. 
Potts Pepper, gravely, ‘“‘be objections—se- 
rious objections—to the manufacture of in- 
toxicatiag drinks of a coarse and common 
character, but this whiskey, I can assure my 
honorable colleagues, (that is such as have 
not tasted it,) is good, remarkably good. On 
these grounds I must insist on the railroad 
going to Comstock.” 

“ Well, said Mr. Bullyman, “that’s a strong 
argument, and though it’s infernally out of 
the way, I suppose it will have togo to Com- 
stock. {s thatall, then :—Is the Main Trunk 
Line wanted anywhere else ?”’ 

“ Pricklyhill,”’ suggested Mr. Foker. ‘If 
you’re going to Jazes, you must go to Prick- 
lyhill. It’s only a little to the left, and opens 
the best potato ground in the country.”’ 

“ Well, I suppose it does,” said Mr. Bully- 
man, meditatingly, ‘‘though it’s an awful 
twist to be sure. Look here, what a tipsy 
kind of a Main Trunk we’ve made of it,”’ 
and he traced with his pen on the map the 
line of the Railroad as altered by the coun- 
cil, of which the following, as nearly as I 
can recollect, is an accurate copy :—_ 


-BOGGEM. -COMSTOCK. 


eg \ awriocs,,// 4, JAZES. 
se a ce 


SQUASH VILLAGE.° PRICKLY HILL.° 








(JERICHO. 


‘‘ Well it’s rather crooked, to be sure,”’ 
said Mr. Fester, after a short pause, during 
which he and his friends had been engaged 
in looking at Mr. Bullyman’s drawing—‘ but 
what is this but another evidence of the force 
of popular opinions? Why does the railroad 
travel in these singular curves? Is it not a 
proof of the moral influence of Boggem, and 
Comstock, and Squash Village? It’s des- 


liberty reigns and public opinion prevails, 
they will be as crooked as the Main Trunk 
Line from Jericho to Jazes.”’ 
‘“‘ Well, I believe you are right,” observed 
Mr. Bullyman. ‘‘It’s Liberty does it all. 
It’s a splendid article, liberty, ain’t it Gov- 
ernor?”’ 

‘Very, Mr. Bullyman.”’ 

‘So cheap too.” 

“How! Cheap!” 

“Why, it don’t cost anything—like breech- 
es and gaiters !”’ 
“Oh, no!” 
‘¢ Well, that’s what I mean.” 
And with this philosophic reflection, Mr. 
Bullyman, and with Mr. Bullyman the Coun- 
cil, took his and their departure. 


Extract from a Journal. 


August 19th, 1851. 


We went from Oxford by railway to Ban- 
bury, famous in the recollections of my child- 
hood, for Banbury Cross and Banbury Buns. 
I think the Cross must be fabulous, or at all 
all events, non-existent. Of the reality of 
the buns and their deliciousness, I have had 
oral proof, and I have, I believe, already 
made honorable mention of them in my jour- 
nal. At Banbury I took coach for Stratford 
on 4-von, (along always.) How oftenhave I 
read of the coaching of England, the fine 
horses, the quick time, the guard and his 
horn, and the proud and pursy coachman 
driving in white gloves, the admiration of all 
beholders, and the tyrant of thecoach-yard ! 
Gone, all gone, with chivalry and Epic Po- 
etry! Our coach was a smart edition of a 
hack, well known in my little village at home, 
by the name of the “ Red-Bird,” with a 
dicky subjoined. Our horses were nothing 
to boast of, and our guard was a little fellow 
that discharged the functions of a ’buss con- 
ductor. But our coachman was a right 
specimen of the old breed. He had driven 
the road as regular coachman for twenty 
years, when coaching was one of the national 
glories, and of course he was a great fat fel- 





potism makes straight railroads, but wherever low. Could a man drink ale for twenty years 
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and be otherwise? He was quite as conse-|and presently, in a vehicle of the same sort, 
quential and patronising as the state of things 'two ladies driving themselves. A little far- 
would admit—but it was impossible to be ra ther on, upon a green bank, was pitched the 
hero at the top of such an establishment. | blanket tent or screen of a party of Gypsies, 
Nevertheless, he made very good time, and | and finally, as we approached the termina- 
if the poor brutes suffered, it was not his af- | tion of our ride, in the middle of a beautiful 
fair perhaps, certainly it was not mine: and, | meadow, that fronted a handsome residence, 
therefore, I did not allow their blowing to we saw two gaily painted targets erected, 
disturb me any more than I could help. | and a showy company practising archery— 
Poor as the coach was, compared with what this being part of an entertainment given by 
it is described to have been in former years, | ‘the host to his friends. I considered it very 
it was a very pleasant mode of travelling. fortunate that I had been able, in the course 
The roads are perfect, and the scenery was. of this beautiful ride, to verify so many of 
lovely beyond the painter’s or the poet’s the things that I had so often read of, as pe- 
vision. We crossed Edge Hill, where the. /culiarly “English: I have not attempted to 
first battle was fought Hetween the Royal and describe what I saw, and still less will I pre- 
the Parliamentary forces. This is a range tend to say what I felt. It was like a sweet 
of hills that commands the country fora dream, only more exciting, and I was ex- 
great distance, and the view was rapturous; hausted in mind, though unwearied in body, 
but I will not attempt any description with when we reached Stratford on Avon. 

my poor pen, for I know how unimpressive} Stratford on Avon! How from boyhood’s 
to me have been descriptions by great masters, earliest days, has magic dwelt for me in those 
of the very scenes which now beheld, feast; words. Shakespeare always seemed some- 
every sense with fulness of beauty. In the thing mythic—the Apollo of the North, and 
course of my ride, this day and the next, I saw, ‘Stratford on Avon hardly more real than the 
in Warwick county some of the fairest por- | fabled Parnassus. YethereIam! I looked 
tions of England, andsawthem underthe most myself for Stratford on Avon, just as I 
favorable circumstances. The weather was of| would have done at home for Fincastle or 
itself a luxury, so temperate and balmy, and Staunton. I saw the name as I rode along, 
the harvest season allowed me to see at once,' painted on the sign-boards, which seemed to 
the grain, waving yellow i in some fields, and be unconscious of being any thing more than 
standing in thick shocks in others. In some’ ordinary indexes, and here I am positiv ely 
fields the grass was just mowed, and from and really at the White Horse Inn, in Strat- 
others it had been removed, while the pas-|ford on Avon. I have walked through the 
ture lands were in deepest green, and the streets, and it is a quiet, duil, old fashioned 
cattle and sheep grazing over them, or else | village. The houses are low and built of bad 


reposing on the sward, were as clean as if 


they had been prepared for inspection. I 
rode for miles along the stately avenues I 
had so often read about, with green hedge- 
rows and green-turf beside the road-way, 
and quiet green lanes leading off every here 
and there. As I approached some of the 
residences of the nobles, I saw the families 
riding out. The state of liveried coachman 
and footmen seemed not amiss in London, 
but it looked a little preposterous here in the 
depth of the country. Gentlemen with their 
sons poised on their high-bred and well ap- 
pointed horses, and one young lady I saw 
riding alone, save that a groom followed at 
about forty yards distance. A lady and gen- 
tleman were driving out in a pony-chaise, 








brick, with the second stories, in many of 
them, in the old style, jutting over the first. 
Except Oxford, full of noble buildings, this 
was the first place at which I had tarried since 
I left London, and therefore it hada more 
humble look to me than it would have had 
but for the inevitable, though unfair contrast, 
with what I had just seen. But I had trav- 
elled here, not tosee palaces, towers, bridges, 
and monuments, but to see what not London 
nor any city, however old or proud, or 
rich, could show, nor any other spot on earth. 

Oftentimes it has happened to me to be ob- 
liged to call upon an untoward imagination 
to realise the glories of scenes by which I 
was surrounded, but it was not so in the 
town that holds the birth-place and the grave 
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of Shakespeare. The Genius loci was ever 0 own eyes on the stone, the quaint epitaph so 
by my side, and while it can hardly heighten | familiar to my ear:— 

my delight in reading his works, it will ever sisi Wilcke Baldi dale bites 

be as a satisfied yearning, that my pilgrim To digg the dust encloased heare : 

feet have visited this shrine. Every thing Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 

is cumulative here in recalling the memory Aus comm he bety serey my Sones,” 

of the Bard. For myself, I slept in the! The bustof Shakespeare is in a niche in the 
Washington Irving chamber, as the hostess | Northern wall of the chancel. Jt is supposed 
designated it when she directed the porter |to be the only authentic likeness of the Poet. 
to take up my luggage, and Boots, to make | Intellectis there,and benevolence, but we look 
me feel quite sure, pointed to the name of my ‘in vain for any lines about the sedate mouth, 

great compatriot, written with his own hand, to show that flashing wit that lay loose and 
on the wall. As an Anglo-Saxon, I was/|sparkling upon the surface of his mind. The 
proud to speak the language that Shakespeare face. however, is just one of those which, 
used, and as an American, I was proud to be. while you cannot make out with certainty 
recognised as a fellow-countryman of one} What its characteristics are, gives you the 
whose genius has connected his name im- idea that the possessor is capable of any 
perishably with the associations of Stratford thing. I am sure thatif I had been told that 
on Avon, and the memorials of Westminister ,it was the bust either of Bacon or of New- 
Abbey. In this chamber my dreams might ton, I would have thought the cast of feat- 
well have been of the witches of Macbeth, ures suitable for either. One monument in 
or of the Midsummer’s Night Fairies; but, the Church surprised me—that of John 
whether they were or not, certainly my first Combe, so well known by the doggerel rhymes 
waking thoughts in the morning were about attributed to Shakespeare—but who would 
the great master. And then, just opposite ever have thought of finding the Devil’s 
my window, was a house where were adver- John a Combe at full length in stone in Trin- 
tised genuine Shakespeare relics. Then, as;ity Church? By the way, the sexton said 
I stepped out of my chamber into the pas-|that one of our distinguished American 
sage, my eye fell upon a good cast, whose poets told him that by the mother’s side, 
intellectual, and half sad, but benevolent he himself was a direct descendant from 
face, with the light moustache, and peaked John Combe. In the church, chained to a 
chin, could not be mistaken. At my solitary table, is a copy of the Bible, printed 1611. 

breakfast, I entertained myself by lookingat This belongs to the first edition of King 
prints, illustrative of scenes from his plays. James’ translation, and is in a beautiful style 
When I stepped out into the streets, the shop- of printing. Trinity Church is a fine old 
windows were full of Shakespeare things. structure, and worth a visit, evenif the dust 
The house in which he was born stands at ‘of Shakespeare was not there. 

the head of the street, and turning down a) The house in which the poet was born is 
little to the left you come to the Town Hall a very obscure building—it was at one time 
adorned by his statue and portrait. Thence a butcher’s shop, and the window for ex- 
a little farther on, isthe spot where he died, posing meat is still there. The birth-room is 
and at the end of the street, fronted by a shown up stairs. Every thing about the 
large, well-filled, grassy grave yard, ap- house is in the humblest style, and imagina- 
proached through an avenue of trees, and tion must furnish the glories to deck these 
washed by the Avon, that flows in slow and low rafters, coarse walls, and narrow stair- 
reverential silence by its walls, stands Trin- ways; but the multitude of names occupy- 
ity Church, in front of whose chancel repose ing absolutely every available line of space, 
the remains of William Shakespeare and show that the world consider this humble 
Ann Hathaway. The stone on which are roof as covering a relic which is to be ap- 
the inscriptions, is covered with a carpet of proached with all reverence this side idol- 
matting, and as the Sexton slowly rolled it atry. The house in which Shakespeare 
back, I felt a reverence almost amounting to’ lived, has been pulled down, and the present 
awe. How startling it was, to read with my , owner has erected a modern dwelling upon 
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To the Duchess of Sutherland and Ladies of England. 
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the site. It is known that after he had gained 
fame and fortune, Shakespeare returned and 
died in his native town. This showed the 
susceptibility of his nature to the common 
love of home. Except fora tie of this sort, 
one with fine poetic sensibility would have 
found but little attractive in this common 
place town. But to him, it was the scene of 
the sports of childhood and the love of youth, 
and he whose imagination could draw pic- 
tures that ravished others with delight, doubt- 
less could add for his own illusion, imaginary 
beauties to a spot that his heart was clinging 
to. I was disappointed in the appearance 
here of the Avon. It is a dark-coloured, 





slow-moving stream, without the picturesque 
beauty, which we always fancy belongs to | 
it. However, some distance above Stratford, 
it becomes limpid and more romantic, and 
we saw several fishermen, with their rods, 
strolling along its banks, and at one spot the 
scene was presented of at least a hundred | 
gleaners, women, lads, and children, going’! 
forth to gather up something from the reaped 
fields. As we were riding on the top of the. 
coach, soon after leaving Stratford, a gentle- 
man pointed out to us Charlecote House, 
where, according to tradition, Shakespeare 
was tried for shooting a deer, and he marked | 
a clump of trees, said to be the identical spot 
where the young unlicensed forester stood. 
when the quarry fell by his arrow. This 
property is still in the Lucy family. How 
sturdily England’s old feudal tenures resist 
innovation! As the coach stopped for a few 
moments at a little town, there came out a 
most respectable looking farmer, who upon 
being addressed by my companion on the 
coach, took off his hat in the most deferen- 
tial manner, and continued to hold it in his 
hand during the long conversation. The 
gentleman on the coach, who was going to 
an archery meeting, was a landed proprietor 
in the neighbourhood, and, I supposed, a 
nobleman. 

How resplendent are the glories, literary, 
martial, and historic, that adorn old England’s 
brow, and how surpassingly beautiful are her 
green vales and swelling hills. But give me 
my own broad, rich, free and new land, 
where there are no entailed estates, and no 
gleaners, no noblemen, and no cap-in-hand 
farmers. S. L. C. 


To the Duchess of Sutherland and Ladies of 
England, 


We exclude other matter designed for the present num- 
ber of the Messenger, in order that we may lay before our 
readers the following admirable letter of Mrs. Julia Gard- 
ner Tyler, to the Duchess of Sutherland, which we take 
from alate number of the Richmond Enquirer. This let- 
ter deserves the widest possible circulation, and as far as 
we can effect this result by sending it into foreign lands 
under the cover of a magazine, it shall have it. The 
moral weight of Mrs. Tyler’s communication is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that she is herself a Northern lady, 
who came to the Southern home which she adorns,as 
the bride of an eminent Southern Statesman, an ex-Pres- 
ident of the United States. Her view of the institution 
of slavery is not therefore effected by early prejudices, 
while her social position, it must be admitted, is as high 
asthat of the proud mistress of Stafford House or any 
other titled lady of Great Britain. 

[Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


Your address to your sisters, the women 
of the United States, on the subject of do- 
mestic slavery, as it exists among us, which 
has appeared in our public journals, should 
be acknowledged by some one of the vast 
number of those to whom it is addressed, 
without awaiting the publication of the more 
formal communication. There are some of 
the concerns of life in which conventionali- 
ties are properly to be disregarded, and this 
is one of them. A reply to your address 
must necessarily be the work of some one 
individual among us, or must go altogether 
unperformed. Woman, in the United States, 
with but few exceptions, confines herself 
within that sphere for which the God who 
created her seems to have designed her. 
Her circle is, literally and emphatically, that 
of her family; and such she is content that 
it shall be. Within that circle her influence 
is felt over the relations of life, as wife, 
mother, mistress—and as she discharges the 
duty of one or all of these relations, so is she 
respected or otherwise. To cast a doubt up- 
on her fidelity in any one of them, is to ex- 
cite against her the odium of the community, 
and, in a great measure, to dethrone her from 
her high position. She knows nothing of 
political conventions, or conventions of any 
other sort than such as are held under suita- 
ble pastors of the Church, and are wholly 
directed to the advancement of the Christian 





religion. Suchis emphatically the case with 
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the women of the Southern States. Do you 
wish to see them, you must visit their homes. 
Do you desire to ascertain the nature of their 
employments, you must enter their family 
circles, and, believe me, good sisters of Eng- 
land, you would find in their Christian de- 
portment, and perfect amiability of manners, 
enough, at once, to inspire you with the most 
exalted respect and esteem. You might find 
no spendid vestments of dress, no glittering 
diamonds, no aristocratic displays. No, the 
the vestments they wear are those of meek- 
ness and charity, their diamonds are gems of 
the heart, and their splendor the neatness 
and order and contentment which every where 
greets the eye; and that neatness, that order, 
and that contentment is in nothing more ob- 
servable than in the well-clothed and happy 
domestics who welcome your arrival, and 
heap upon you every comfort during your 
sojourn under the roofs of their masters. 
You will see then how utterly impossible it 
would be to expect the women of the United 
States to assemble in convention, either in 
person or by proxy, in order to frame an an- 
swer to your address. Nay, I must, more- 
over, in all frankness, declare to you, that 
the women of the South, especially, have 
not received your address in the kindest 
spirit. They regard it as entirely incompati- 
ble with all confidence in, or consideration 
for them, to invoke the interposition of the 
women of what are called the free States, in a 
matter with which they have nomore to dothan 
have yourselves, and whose interference in 
the question can produce no other effect than 
to excite disturbance and agitation and ill- 
will, and possibly, in the end, a total anni- 
hilation of kind feeling between geographical 
sections. It is the province of the women 
of the Southern States to preside over the 
domestic economy of the estates and planta- 
tions of their husbands—it is emphatically 
their province to visit the sick, and attend to 
the comfort of all the laborers upon such es- 
tates ; and it is felt to be but a poor compli- 
ment to the women of the South, tosuppose 
it necessary to introduce other superinten- 
dence than their own over the condition of 
their dependants and servants. They see, 
too, or fancy they see, in the fact that the ad- 
dress which you have made them, was hand- 
ed to you already prepared for signature, by 


Vor. XIX—I16. 





the editors of the newspaper press of England, 
and that, according to the admission of the 
Duchess of Sutherland in her opening address 
to your Convention, your Convention, itself, 
is but the offspring of the same political news- 
paper press—I say, they see enough in all 
this to excite not their sympathies, but their 
apprehensions. They alsosee, or fancy that 
they see, in your movement, the fingers of 
your greatest statesmen. The Countess of 
Derby, the Viscountess Palmerston, the Coun- 
tess of Carlisle, Lady John Russell, not to 
mention others of distinction and notoriety, 
would scarcely be complimented by a suppo- 
sition that they had signed or openly approved 
such an address without the concurrence of 
theirhusbands. The women of the Southern 
States are, for the most part, well educated ; 
indeed they yield not in this respect to any 
females on earth, and they have peculiar op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge in regard 
to the public concerns of the world. Politics 
is almost universally the theme of conversa- 
tion among the men, in all their coteries and 
social gatherings, and the women would be stu- 
pid indeed, if they did not gather much in- 
formation from this abundant source. Hence 
they are not ignorant of the rapid growth of 
their beloved country, or of the promises of 
its early future. Their mothers knew this 
land when it contained but three millions of 
inhabitants, and numbered but thirteen States. 
Their children know it now, as the great con- 
federated republic, whose population already 
equals 26,000,000, and whose dominions are 
washed by the waters of two oceans. Be- 
lieve me, that its magnitude now, and impor- 
tance in the future, is as fully known to the 
women of the United States, as it is to your 
husbands, and editors, and statesmen. Our 
census tables show a duplication of our po- 
pulation in every cycle of twenty-three years; 
so that by the time the infant, now in the cra- 
dle, shall have attained the age of manhood, 
that population will have increased to 50,- 
000,000 ; and by the time that same infant 
attains to middle age, it will have swollen 
into 100,000,000. We need go no farther in 
the estimate, in order to unveil that immense 
future which lies before us—a future, un- 
rivalled in point of power, by any thing the 
world has heretofore seen—-a future, which 
already fixes upon it the intense and stead- 
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fast gaze of the statesmen of other countries— | 
a future, which unfolds a new destiny, a hap- | 
pier and brighter one, I trust, for the human | 


family—a future, to be regarded with rapture | 
by the lover of man, and which may cause | 
privilege to shiver and tremble with fear in the emanation of your own susceptible hearts, 
I allude not to} 


any power of the sword. No, I allude toa. 


all its fibres and arteries. 


power more resistless, and more certain in its 
results—the power of example—the example 
of a free, prosperous and great people, among 
whom all artificial distinctions of society are 
unknown ; where preferment is equally open 
to all, and man’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment is recognized and conclusively estab- 
lished. The women of the United States 
foresee all this, and they also thoroughly 
comprehend the fact, that all confederacies 
have heretofore, in the history of the world, 
been broken up and destroyed by the machi- 
nations of foreign governments; and if such 
has been the fate of other confederacies, how 
much more vigilant ought we to be to guard 
against the fatal results which have attended 
on others, and to look with suspicion, come 
from what quarter it may, on all interference 
in our domestic concerns! If the Achaian 
and other leagues could not withstand the 
machinations of the powers of their day, 
how truly sensitive ought we to be ona 
point which proved so fatal to them; and if 
the foreign States, by whom such confedera- 
cies were surrounded, felt it to be due to 
their own safety to destroy them by their 
machinations, have we not reason to suppose 
that a ten-fold interest is found in our case, 
in view of the rapid growth of the United 
States, and in the early development of that 
future which will clothe this country with all 
the elements of control in the affairs of the 
world? Governments and countries which 


are now looked upon as stars of the first 


magnitude, will ere long, if the United States 


roll on in their present orbit, be secondary 
and tertiary in the political hemisphere.— 


This is quite as thoroughly known by us as 


by you, women of England, and therefore 
you should not be in the slightest degree sur- 
prised at the suspicion with which your ad- 


dress is regarded by all the thinking women, 
not only of the South, but of the whole 
Union. 
ject on which there is-a possibility of wreck- 


lin 


g the bark of this Union—a possibility, 
however, which, I trust, is very remote—and 
to that very subject you have given your at- 
tention ; andnot only so, but have subscribed 
an address, not prepared by yourselves, as 


but the admitted production of the newspaper 
press of England, which effects a mawkish 
sensibility on a subject with which it has 
nothing properly to do—and all for ends 
which every reflecting person cannot fail to 
understand. 

Nor is this suspicion in any degree removed 
by the fact on which you predicate your ad- 
dress, viz: the fact that your country inflicted 
on her then colonies the “‘curse’”’ of slavery 
in opposition to their frequent and solemn 
protests. In the historical fact you are cer- 
tainly correct. The colony of Virginia, and, 





We know that there is but one sub- 


I believe, most of the other colonies, were 
‘constant and earnest in their remonstrances ; 
and one of the causes set forth in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, as prepared and wri- 
ten by a son of Virginia, was a continuance 
of the slave trade by the mother country, in 
despite of all remonstrances on the part of 
the colonies. Thus, then, England not only 
permitted but encouraged the slave trade, for 
a period of a century and a half, as a means 
of swelling her coffers; and the infamous 
traflic could only be expelled from this coun- 
try by the force and power of the sword 
Your Kings and Queens, sustained by your 
Parliament and people, entered into treaties, 
and formed contracts, for the purpose of reap- 
ing a rich harvest of profit from the trade— 
and the voice of the slave-dealer on the 
shores of Africa was perfect music in their 
ears, because it was the music of gold told 
into the treasury, and all merry England 
danced with joy at the pleasant sound. You 
have been well informed, doubtless, of the 
treaties made by your Queen Anne, of 
‘‘blessed memory,” and the crown of Spain, 
which stipulated a monopoly of the trade in 
close partnership between those royal per- 
sonages, to the exclusion of all the world be- 
side. Yes, you are altogether correct in as- 
cribing whatever there is of immorality or 
crime, in the present condition of the South- 
ern States, to your own England. The col- 
onies remonstrated, andremonstrated in vain, 
until, driven to desperation by her persever- 
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ance, they severed the bonds that sanedithaas nobles and gentry, are influenced by a higher T 
to England, and established their indepen-| spirit of Christianity than all who have pre- 
dence, and abolished the slave trade by their ceded them—that your statesmen of the pre- 
only resource—the power of the sword. The|sent day, are superior, in moral excellence, 
great slave market in which England had en- | [to those illustrious men, who shaped the des- 
joyed a monopoly, was thus lost to her; and tinies of England in past times, and left to 
from that moment she began to discover that history undying names? It will be a very, 
there was something rather immoral in the very difficult matter to furnish us with satis- 
traffic. Before, the slave ship was a stately | factory reasons for this great and sudden con- 
argosy laden with treasury. The groans of version of a whole people, after losing the 
its unhappy victims could not be honed above | | American market, on the subject of the slave- 
the surges of the ocean. Soon after, a faint | trade—and we, women of the United States, 
cry could be heard, borne on the winds from | must ever receive with suspicion, all inter- 
Africa’s coast; and now, the Parliament | ference in our domestic affairs on the part of 
House resounds with the clanking of the|the noble ladies of England, or any portion 
chains and the cries of the victims. Such/of her inhabitants. Such interference im- 
the mighty influence of the American Revo- ‘plies either a want of proper and becoming 
lution, and such the power of the sword’ conduct on our part, in the management of 


wielded in that ever-glorious struggle. Tour negroes, or it seeks to enlist the sympa- 


















desire to tell you, women of England, 
plainly, that your address, prepared not by 
yourselves, but by others, comes, there- 
fore, to us, laden with suspicions, when you 


the fact of the former criminality of England. 
Would England, with a continuance of a 
monopoly of the trade over our broad acres 
up to the present day, have clothed herself 
in sackcloth and ashes, as she now has done ? 
Where was her humanity and her Christian 
philanthropy for the long period of 150 years ? 
Our ancestors on this ‘ile of the Atlantic 
thundered, through their remonstrances, at 
the doors of her Parliament House, and at 
the gates of her Royal Palaces: and yet, for 
all that long period, she had no ears to hear, 
no heart to understand. No sympathy, and 
no philanthropy, such as now exists, found 
place in the stately palace. How has hap- 
pened all this? It would be well for you to 
enquire. Doubtlesssome of your distinguish- 
ed husbands can give you plausible explana- 
tions—at least such as will content politicians 
on your side of the water. The editors of 
the newspaper press can come again to your 
aid; but will it be an easy task to convince 
us, that the people of the present generation 
are better, more moral and more Christian, 
than all who have gone before them—that 
your right reverend Bishops and Rrelates are 
more pure and orthodox than all their prede- 
cessors,—that your Kings and Queens, your 


thies of the world against us. 
'dress, (I have the charity to suppose that it 





Your own ad- 


was written in ignorance of the fact, as it is,) 


represents the Southern States as denying to 
advert, as the groundwork of your inter-| 
ference with our domestic institutions, to|/lumny more false was never uttered. 


their slaves all religious instruction—a ca- 
So far 
from it, no Sabbath goes by that the places 
of worship are not numerously attended by 
the black population—edifying discourses are 
delivered to them, and often by colored pas- 
tors, and large numbers of them are in com- 
munion with the churches. And yet your 


tears are made to flow freely over the sad 


and melancholy privations of the children of 
Africa, to whom the bread of life is repre- 
sented as denied. Your assertion could only 
have been derived from some dealer in, and 
retailer of, fiction. Itis known how readily wo- 
man’s heart responds to either real or imagina- 
ry distress ; and when woman joins in the con- 
cerns of the busy world, how readily her sym- 
pathies become excited by an artificial, as 
well as a real picture of human suffering. 
This sympathy, which makes her the gem of 
creation, rather disqualifies her as a legisla- 
tor, and subjects her to be made the instru- 
ment of the designing. One fact is incontro- 
vertible, and I recommend it to the conside- 
ration of the Duches of Sutherland and her 
compeers of high and low degree: that Eng- 
land, when she had the power to prevent the 
introduction of negroes into the United States, 
most obstinately refused to do it; but now 
that she is deprived of her authority, either 
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to, advise or dictate, she sighs and sheds 
tears, and complains over the injustice and 
the wrong. The crocodile, good sisters of 
England, is said to cry most piteously, but 
woe to the unhappy traveller who is beguiled 
by its tears! 

I have thus attempted to deal candidly with 
you in disclosing some of the grounds of the 
suspicions, which, in the estimation of many, 
attach to your proceedings. I will go farther, 
and inform you that it is better for both you 
and us, that we abstain in future, from all 
possible interference with each other, in the 
domestic concerns of our respective coun- 
tries. In the first place, such interference 
comes with ill grace from either of us, and 
can be received with no favor. In morals, 
we believe ourselves quite your equals, and, 
therefore, it sounds harshly in our ears to be 
admonished by you of our sins, real or im- 
aginary. There isaproud heartin the Amer- 
ican breast, which rebels against all assump- 
tion on the part of others, although they may 
wear ducal coronets, or be considered the 
stars of fashion in foreign courts. Manage 
your own affairs as best you may, and leave 
us to manage ours as we may think proper. 
Each of us will find abundant employment in 
the performance of our respective duties. If 
you wish a suggestion as to the suitable oc- 
cupation of your idle hours, I will point you 
to the true field for your philanthropy; the 
unsupplied wants of your own people of Eng- 
land. In view of your palaces, there is mis- 
ery and suffering enough to excite your most 
activesympathies. I remember to have seen 
lately, that there were in the city of London 
alone, 100,000 persons who rose in the morn- 
ing without knowing where or how they were 
to obtain their ‘ daily bread:’ and J remem- 
ber, also, somewhere to have seen, that the 
Eleemosynary establishment of England, 
costs annually £10,000,000 sterling—a sum 
greater than that expended by this frugal and 
economical government of ours, with its army 
and navy, and civil and diplomatic list. 
Surely, surely, here is a field large enough 
for the exercise of the most generous sympa- 
thy, the most unbounded charity. Go, my 
good Duchess of Sutherland, on an embassy 
of mercy to the poor, the stricken, the hun- 
gry and the naked of your own land—cast in 
their laps the superflux of your enormous 





wealth ; a single jewel from your hair, a sin- 
gle gem from your dress would relieve many 
a poor female of England, who is now cold, 
and shivering, and destitute. Enter the abode 
of desolation and want, and cause squalid 
wretchedness to put on one smile of comfort, 
perhaps the first one which has lighted up its 
face for a life-time. Leave it, to the women 
of the South toalleviate the sufferings of their 
dependants, while you take care of your own. 
The negro of the South lives sumptuously in 
comparison with the 100,000 of the white 
population of London. He is clothed warmly 
in winter, and has his meat twice daily, with- 
out stint of bread. Have your working men, 
women and children, as well clothed and as 
well fed, and then go to the serfs of Russia 
and the negroes of America. No, I recant 
the advice. To the serfs of Russia you will 
not go. That is an European affair—the af- 
fair of a high and imperial monarch, and of 
a rich and powerful aristocracy. The poor 
serf may toil and labor, and stretch his heart 
strings until they crack in agony, and yet the 
noble ladies of England will express no sym- 
pathy for him, and present no address to 
their sisters of Russia upon the subject of 
serfdom. You will, in no event, disturb 
yourselves with the past, present or future 
condition of the serf. The newspaper press 
would admonish you of the danger of inter- 
fering in that quarter, and the Emperor Nich- 
olas will go unquestioned as to the manner 
and extent of his royal sway. But, I return 
to your subject—the State of slavery in our 
Southern States—and I tell you that you are 
mistaken in supposing that the Southern heart 
is different from your own in its sympathies 
and emotions. Believe me, that the human 
heart is quite as susceptible with us, as with 
you. Moralists, and dealers in fiction, may 
artfully overdraw and give false coloring, as 
they are licensed to do; but be not deceived 
into the belief that the heart of man or wo- 
man, on this side of the Atlantic, is either 
more obdurate or cruel, than on yours. There 
is no reason, then, why you should leave 
your fellow subjects in misery at home, in 
order to take your seat by the side of the 
black man on the plantations of America. 
Even if youare horror-stricken at the highly 
colored picture of human distress, incident to 
the separation of husband and wife, and pa- 
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rents, and children under our system of ne-|mentless, sheds drops of agony over the heart- 
gro slavery—a thing, by the way, of rare oc-|rending scene. Spare from the well-fed ne- 
currence among us, and then attended by!groes of these States, one drop of your su- 
peculiar circumstances—you have no occa- | perabounding sympathy, to pour into that 
sion to leave your own land for a similar, and bitter cup which is overrunning with sorrow 
still harsher, and more unjust exercise of and with tears. Poor, suffering, down-trod- 
authority. Go, and arrest the proceedings of den Ireland! land of poetry ‘and song, of 
your admiralty! Throw your charities be- | noble feeling and generous emotions—birth- 
tween poor Jack and the press-gang! He place of the warrior, the statesman, the ora- 
has fought the battles of England all over tor—there is no room for you in the sympa- 
the seas. He wasat the Nile. He bledand thizing hearts of the women of England. 
conquered at Trafalgar. He caught your gal- | Let the Celtic race be driven, by starvation, 
Jant Nelson in his arms as he was falling on from the land of their fathers, and its exodus 
the bloody deck ; received his last breath, “and | would be regarded not with sorrow, but with 
consigned his remains to the bosom of St. j joy and gladness by the secret heart of Eng- 
Paul’s Cathedral. He has made England Jand. ‘“ Religious toleration’ is but an un- 





what she is, great and powerful. Shall he! 
not, after all this, be permitted to enjoy the | 
sunshine of home, with his wife and little. 
ones, for a single day? He has perilled his 
life for England—he has returned from a five 
years’ absence in distant seas—his wife and 
children Jook with rapture upon his weather-. 


beaten countenance—he holds the loved ones | bearing presents.” 


in his embrace; but the press-gang comes 
and his fitful dream of happiness is over. If 
he resists, there are fetters for his limbs! If, 
he talks of England’s proudly boasted com- 
mon law, there is no law for him. Magna 
Charta is a farce, and the Petition of Right a 
mockery, as far ashe is concerned. Go, sis- 


| meaning phrene with the people of Great 
Britain—it extends not beyond the lips. A 
difference in creed has been the death-blow 


° Ireland. 


I reason not with you on the subject of 
jour domestic institutions. Such as they are, 
they are ours. ‘ We fear the Greeks though 
Never was adage more 


,|applicable—although professing friendship 


and sympathy, we cannot consent that Eng- 
land shall mix herself up with our concerns. 
| We prefer to work out our own destiny. 
'When she might have done so, she gave not 
‘relief. We asked her for bread, and she gave 
us a stone. The African, under her policy 


ters of England, to your Queen, your Prim@ and by her laws, became property. That 


Minister, your Parliament and your Courts, 
and ask their interference to arrest this moral 
and political iniquity, and you will be told, 
‘* Woman should have no concern with poli- 
tics—back to your drawing-rooms and nurse- 
ries.” 

For another subject quite as fruitful of 
sympathy, I need only refer you to the con- 
dition of Ireland, with its population but re- 
cently starving for food, which was freely 
supplied from our granaries, and at this mo- 
ment craving mercy from avaricious land- 
lords, who, to extend the area of grazing 
lands, are levelling their humble cottages to 
the ground, and sending them forth to die 
upon the public highways. Women of Eng- 
land! ‘go thither with your tender charities. 
There, on the roadside, sinks an attenuated 
and exhausted mother, still straining her per- 
ishing child to her breast, while the unhappy 
husband and father, himself foodless and rai- 


property has descended from father to son, 
and constitutes a large part of Southern 
wealth. We desire no intrusion of advice 
as to our individual property rights, at home 
or abroad. We meddle not with your laws 
of primogeniture and entail, although they 
are obnoxious to all our notions of justice, 
and are in violation of the laws of nature. 
Would the noble ladies of England feel no 
resentment, if we should address them upon 
those subjects? And yet is there a certainty 
that our voice would not be heard by the toil- 
ing and landless millions, in favor of a sys- 
tem which we consider more wise, more just, 
and more consistent with the holy word of 
God? We, however, preach no crusades 
against aristocratic establishments. It is 
enough that we do not allow them to exist 
among ourselves. We are content to leave 
England in the enjoyment of her peculiar 
institutions ; and we insist upon the right to 
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regulate ours without her aid. I pray you to 
bear in mind, that the golden rule of life is 
for each to attend to his own business, and 
let his neighbor’s alone! This means peace, 
love, friendship. The opposite means ha- 
tred, ill-will, contention—it destroys the 
peace of neighborhoods, and is the fruitful 
cause of discord among nations. I must also 
say to you frankly, that we regard England 
as an indifferent adviser on the subject of 
negro slavery. Her statesmanship, if it be 
judged by her course of policy in regard to 
the West India Islands, would give her no 
exalted position, unless, indeed, fanaticism 
be a good adviser, and ruin and desolation, ev- 
idences of a wise and sound policy. No, we 
prefer to follow our own conception of what 
it is proper for ustodo. Our eyes are turned 


across the ocean; not in the direction of | 


England, but to Africa. The footprints of 
our policy are seen in the colonies there es- 


established, already become independent | 


States—in the voluntary emancipation of 
slaves by our citizens as preparatory for emi- 
gration to Africa—a course of emancipation 
which from 1790 to 1850, has increased our 
table in Virginia, of free negroes, in the ratio 
of 301 per cent, while the white population 
has only increased 1024 per cent, and the 
slaves but 643 per cent. These interesting 
statistics, I extract from a memorial recently 
presented to the Legislature of Virginia, ask- 
ing additional aid to further the colonization 
of freed negroes in Liberia. Thus we seek 
to retribute the wrongs done by England to 
Africa, by returning civilization for barba- 
rism—Christianity for idolatry. We desire 
no such boon as England bestowed on her 
Islands—no blight so abiding, no mildew so 
destructive—no ultimate war between the 
races, bloody, desolating, and finally annihi- 
lating. Steam is conquering distance, and 
Africa will be brought nearer and nearer to 
our shores with each revolving year—and 
the results of a policy, at once wise and dis- 
creet, commencing with slaveholding Vir- 
ginia, and extensively adopted by the peo- 
ple of the United States, will claim, sooner 
or later, the admiration of mankind. 
America might love England if England 
would permit her. A common descent, a 
common language, mutual interests, and toa 
great extent a common heritage of freedom, 


should draw the two nations together. The 
disposition of the Southern mind (I speak 
what I do know) is to cultivate the closest 

friendship with England. Nearly all of the 
Southern people are the descendants of the 
first settlers. They have kindred blood, al- 
most unmixed by emigration, flowing in their 
veins. Their interests lead them to cherish 
the principles of free trade. Their cotton, 
their rice, and other productions of the soil, 
find extensive markets in Great Britain. 
They would have them still more free—still 
more widely open. For myself, when I have 
visited England, it has been with emotions 
of reverence growing out of the recollections 
of the historic page. Westminster Abbey, 
with its undying memorials—the noble mon- 





‘uments of the past scattered over the face 
of the country—the very ruins spoke of an 
ancestry alike dear to the American and 
Englishman. My intermixture of Scotch 
blood, derived from a leader of two Scottish 
clans, who lost life, castle, and estate in the 
wars of King Charlie, with the pure Anglo- 
Saxon, in no degree abated my ardor and 
enthusiasm, when I looked upon these mem- 
ories of the mighty past, in which so many 
of us here claim a common interest with 
you. But, if England will sever these ties ; 
if, instead of cultivating good feeling with 
us, she chooses rather to subject us to taunt, 
to ridicule, to insult in its grossest form; 
and, above all, improperly to interfere in our 
domestic affairs ;—if she scatters her nobility 
among us, first to share our hospitality and 
then to abuse us;—if, what is still worse, 
she sends her emissaries, in the persons of 
members of Parliament, to stir up our people 
to mutiny and revolt ;—if, what is quite as 
objectionable, her public press shall incite 
her women, and the more illustrious for birth 
the worse it makes the matter, to address us 
homilies on justice, humanity, and philan- 
thropy, asif we had not, like themselves, the 
advantage of civilization, and the lights of 
Christianity ; with all the desire to cultivate 
relations of undying amity, the men of the 
United States, deriving their spirit from their 
mothers and their wives, may be forced into 
the adoption of a very different feeling with 
regard to Great Britain. 


JULIA GARDINER TYLER. 
SuHEerwoop Forest, Virernia, Jan. 24, 1853. 
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But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest : 
Thou art even as they took thee 
At thine hour of prayer, 
Save the glory that is on thee 
From the Sun that shineth there. 


Poticrs of Pew Works. 





Tue Poreticat Works or Henry Atrorp, Vicar of 
Wymeswold, Leicestershire. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 


and Fields. 1853. We shall see thee, Lady Mary, 


On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel, 
In the presence of the throne; 
We shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 
And the resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break. 


Voices FROM THE MOUNTAINS AND FROM THE CROWD. 
By Cuarres Mackay. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and 
Fields. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 





Mr. Fields is par excellence the publisher of poets. Un- 
der the quiet Quaker garb of his beautiful Editions, we | 
have made the acquaintance of Longfellow and Tenny- 
son, Taylor and Stoddard, Holmes and Saxe, and found| Mr. Mackay is better known to American readers than 
delicate sentiment, sensuous imagery and irresistible fun Mr. Alford, by reason of several pieces of rhyme that have 
toconsort equally well with brown muslin and white linen. gone the rounds of the newspapers under his signature— 
In the same decorous habiliments, two new verse makers such for instance as “ There’s a good time coming, boys!” 
are now introduced to our notice, either of whom is the and “Grub, little moles, grub under ground, there's sun- 
representative of a distinct phase of poetic character. ‘shine in the sky.””’ Mr. Mackay has great tactin the man- 
Mr. Alford is a clergyman of the Church of England, | agement of verse and jingles in a lively way enough, but 
and his verses are pervaded with the devotional spirit that as a pvet we think him sadly wanting in imagination. In 
befits his calling. He hasa very musical expression, and the frequent employment of the refrain and the popular 
his writings show the hand of the meditative student, but nature of his sentiments, he seems to imitate Beranger ; 
he lacks both the vis vivida and the imaginative atmos- | the difference between the two is simply that Beranger’s 
phere of the true poet. His muse seems a very modest, | chansons bury with the impassioned fervor, and flash with 
subdued sort of body, who never moves but inan ambling the unmistakable ray of divinity, while Mr. Mackay’s 
pace along sequestered and silent paths, and certainly songs are cold and lustreless and prosaic. They are 
never bounds over the purple hills, nor reaches the glow- good stump speeches, arranged in long and short metre 









ing summit of the mountain. In the preface to the pre- 
sent edition of his poems, Mr. Alford discourses sensibly 
and pleasantly on poetry and art, and says -some hand- | 
some things of American bards, from whom he predicts | 
“the rise of a genuine new school of English poetry.” | 
To let our readers see how gracetully and touchingly he 
can versify, we give place to a pretty little poem, called 


—nothing more. Again, we think Mr. Mackay sometimes 
strives after the Tennysonian in fancy, but with even less 
success. TJ'he Nine Bathers has certainly the look of 
having been suggested by The Dream of Fair Women, 
but the two productions are as little alike as the pebble 
and the pearl. The delicacy and refinement of the ori- 
ginal, are beyond the reach of the copyist. 







Some of Mr. Mackay’s versified discourses are very ef- 
fective. We give one, which has won upon us quite sin- 
gularly. Itis called 


LADY MARY. 


Thou wert fair, Lady Mary, 
As the lily in the sun: 

And fairer yet thou mightest be, 
Thy youth was but begun: 

Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the deep bright blue; 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 


CLEON AND I. 
Cleon hath a million acres, 
Ne’er a one have 1; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace, 
In a cottage I; 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 
Nota penny I; 

Yet the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, and not [. 


They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest : 

The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek, 

And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 

But the landscape I; 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy. 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness, 
Freshening vigor I; 

He in velvet, I in fustian, 

Richer man am I, 


They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone : 
And I saw thee when the winter morn 
Shone on thy marble cheek. 
When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 
Free as thought am I; 

Cleon fees a dozen doctors, 

Need of none have I: 
Health-surrounded, care-environed, 
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Cleon fears to die ; 
Death may come, he’ll find me ready, 
Happier man am I. 


Cleon sees no charms in Nature, 
In a daisy I; 

Cieon hears no anthems ringing 

In the sea and sky ; 

Nature sings to me forever, 
Earnest listener I[; 

State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change ?— Not 1. 





THe Morat anv Histroricat Works or Lorp Ba- 
con, Including his Essays, Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis and Life of Henry the Seventh. 
With an Introductory Dissertation, and Notes, by 
Joseph Devey, M. A. London, Henry G. Bohn, York 
Street, Covent Garden. 1852. New York: Bangs, 
Bros. & Co. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


The essays of Lord Bacon, in our judgment, embody 
more of wisdom and sound philosophy than can be found 
in any other uninspired volume, and if the Sage of Veru- 
lam had written nothing else—if the Novum Organon and 
the Advancement of Learning had never been given to 
the world—his name would be enshrined among the gods 
of intellect. Certainly there is no book in the English 
library more suggestive. or from which the student can 
derive more real knowledge. It is a rich placer in which 
the sterling ore lies packed away, and where one can dig 
and dig again. The Apophthegms are scarcely less re- 
markable than the essays, and the History of Henry the 
Seventh is a quaint and condensed narrative, as valuable 
for its political reflections, as interesting for its style. 

Altogether, the present volume of Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary, resembles one of those rare essences of the East, in 
which the perfumes of a thousand flowers have been com- 
pacted into a few drops. 





THe GentLe SaerpuerD. A Pastorat Comepy. By 
Attan Ramsay. With a Life of the Author, &c. 
New York: William Gowans. 1852. [From J. W. 
Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


This little volume is beautifully printed, and contains 
a spirited portrait of the old Scotch wigmaker, and poet. 
It was the glory of Allan Ramsay, in worthy companion- 
ship with Burns, to have invested Scotland, its barren | 
hills, its rude dialect and its unlettered peasantry, with a | 
poetic interest that neither the satire of Churchill nor the 
oracular scorn of Dr. Johnson could, in any degree, lessen 
or efface. Of the Gentle Shepherd, we need of course say 
nothing. The best critics, from Tennant to Leigh Hunt, 
have united in assigning it a high place in pastoral litera- 
ture, and it will therefore always be sought for. Thestu- 
dent of Scottish poetry certainly could not wish to have it 
in a fairer edition than that now before us. 





SPEECHES OF THE LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE OF 
IrELanD. With Introductory Notes. By Tuomas. 
Francis Meacuer. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau | 
Street, New York. 1853. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 | 
Main Street. 





The flowing rhetoric of this Irish orator is familiar to 


all who read the newspapers of the country, wherein have 
been published so many of his speeches for the last six 
years. The eloquent invocation of the God of Battles 
and impassioned tribute to the Sword, in his Speech at 
Dublin, July 1846, were admired from one end of the 
Union to the other, and if the volumes now before us con- 
tained nothing else than this, it would be eagerly bought 
up in all parts of the United States. Mr. Redfield has 
done well to issue it, in so acceptable a style. 


Ex Ineen1oso Hipatco Dow Quisote De La Mavy- 
cua. Nueva Edicion, Corregida y Anotada Por 
Don Eugenio De Ochoa. Nueva-York: Por D. Ap- 
leton y Compaiia. 1853. [From Nash & Woodhouse. 
139 Main Street. 


A handsome edition of the unrivalled work of Cervantes 
in the Original Spanish, which will eommend itself to the 
attention of ali scholars. It is rendered the more valua- 
ble by the notes and emendations of the Editor, Don Eu- 
genio de Ochoa, who seems to have performed his labor 
with care and judgment. 


A Funerat Oration, on the Character, Life, and Pub- 
lic Services of Henry Ciay. Delivered in Cincinnati, 
Nov. 2, 1852, at the request of the Clay Monumental 
Association of Ohio. By Charles Anderson, Cincin- 
nati. Ben Franklin Office Print. 1852. 


A Discourse on the Life and Character of Danizi 
Wesster. By H. A. Boardman, D. D. Philadel- 
phia. Joseph M. Wilson. 228 Chestnut Street. 1852. 


Mr. Anderson, the author of the address first named 
above, is an eminent member of the Cincinnati Bar and 
enjoys an enviable reputation for scholarship. His re- 
view of the life and genius of Mr. Clay is written with 
force and elegance and in a spirit of entire appreciation. 

The Rev. Dr. Boardman’s Discourse on Webster is 
marked with the same profound insight into human char- 
acter, and the same rhetorical excellence, that have been 
so much commended in his previous published pulpit 
compositions. It was issued in the beautiful pamphlet 
form which now challenges our imprimatur, at the sug- 
gestion of some of the most eminent citizens of Philadel- 
phia, who have thereby rendered an essential service to 
the public. 





A Funerat Discourse on the Death of Ropert Craic, 
Esq.,of Roanoke, late a Member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates. Preached, by request of his family, in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va., Jan. 9, 
1853. By Rev. 7’. V. Moore. Richmond: Macfar- 
land & Fergusson, Printers. 1853. 


Mr. Moore is one of the first pulpit orators in this coun- 
try, and the present discourse is one in which his best 
powers are effectively displayed. Such men are of ines- 
timable value to the cause of public morality and true 
religion, and were there more such in the ranks of the 
Church in America, it would be better for us as a nation 
before God. The members of the Legislature of Virginia 


have done well in giving this discourse to the public. 
‘ 
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